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SARDANAPALUS. ! 


SarDanapatus was Nineveh’s king ; 
And if all be quite true that the chroniclers sing, 
Loved his song and his glass, 
And was given, alas ! 
Not only to bigamy, 
Nor even to trigamy, 
But [I shudderto think on’t) to rankest polygamy : 
For his sweethearts and wives were so vast in amount, 
They'd take you a week or two only to count ! 


One mening. his Majesty jump’d out of bed, 
And hitting his valet arap on the head, 
By way of a joke, “Salamenes,” he said, 
“Go, proclaim to the court, 
Tis our will to resort, 
By way of a lark, 
To our palace and park 
On the banks of Euphrates, and there, with our wives, 
Sing, dance, and get fuddled, for once in our lives ; 
So, bid our state-rulers and nobles, d’ye see, 
Hie all to our banquet, not later than three, 
And prepare for a long night of jollity.” 
“Very good,” said the valet ; then eager and hot 
On his errand, ducked thrice, and was off like a shot. 


When the court heard these orders, with rapture elate, 
They adjourn’d all the business of church and of state 
And hurried off, drest 
Each man in his best ; 
While the women, sweet souls, 
We it with them by shoals, 
Some in gigs, some in cabs, some on horseback so gay, 
And some in an omnibus hired for the day— 
(If busses in those days were not to be seen, 
All I can say is, they ought to have been)— 
Like a torrent, the throng 
Roll’d briskly along, 
Cheering the way with jest, laughter, and song, 
To the Banqueting Hall, where the last of the group 
Arrived, by good luck, just in time for the soup. 


The guests set to work in superlative style, 
And fis Majesty, equally busy the while, 
Encouraged their efforts with many a smile. 
The High Priest was the first 
Who seemed ready to burst ; 
(For the ladies so shy, 
They swigged on the sly !) 
But, proud of his prowess, he scorn’d to give o’er, 
*Till at length with a hiccup he fell on the floor, 
Shouting out, ’mid his qualms, : 
That verse in the Psalms, 
Which saith (but it surely can’t mean a whole can!) 
That ‘Wine maketh merry the heart of a man.” 


While thus they sate tippling, peers, prelates, and all, 
d music’s sweet voice echoed light through the hall ; 
His Majesty rose, 
Blew his eloquent nose, 
And exclaiming, by way of exordium,, “ Here goes!” 
Made a speech which produced a prodigious sensation, 
Greatly of course, to the King’s delectation : 
One courtier, o’erpowered by his humor and wit, 
Held both his fat sides, as if fearing a fit ; 
While another kept crying, “Oh, God, I shall split !” 
(So when a great Publisher cracks a small joke, 
His authors at table are ready to choke.) 
And all, with the lungs of a hurricane, swore 
They had ne’er heard so droll an oration before, 
With the single exception of one silly fellow, 
Who not being, doubtless, sufficiently mellow, 
Refused to applaud, or to join in the laughter, 
And was hang’d for a traitor just ten minutes after.. 











. 


By this time Dan Phebus in ocean had sunk, 
And the guests were all getting exceedingly diunk, 
When behold! at the door 
There was heard a loud roar, 
And in rush’d a messenger covered with gore, 
Who bawl'd out, addressing the Head of the State, 
“If your Majesty pleases, the Foe’s at the gate, 
And threatens to kick up the Devil’s own din, 
If you do not surrender and bid them come in; 
The mob, too, has risen, 
And let out of prison, 7 
With the jailor’s own keys (but it’s no fault of his’n), 
Some hundreds of burglars, and fences, and prigs, 
Who are playing all sorts of queer antics and rigs ; 
Already they’ve fired up one church for a beacon,— 
Hocussed a bishop and burked an archdeacon, 
And swear, if you don’t give them plenty of grog, 
They’ll all become Chartist’s, and go the whole hog!” 


Scarce had he ended, when hark! with a squall, 
A second grim herald pops into the Hall, 
And, “ Woe upon woe ! 
The desperate foe,” , 
Quoth he, “‘ Have forced open the gates of the tow’, 
And are knocking by scores the rich citizens down ; 
As I pass’d with bent brow, ( 
By the Law Courts just now, 
Lo, sixty attorneys lay smash’d in a row, 
Having just taken. wing for the regions below, 
(When lawyers are dead, none can doubt where they go,) 
*Mid the cheers of each snob, who sung out, as he past, 
‘So the scamps have gone home to their father at last !’ " 


Oh! long grew the face of each guest at this tale, 
The men they turn’d red, and the women turn’d pale; 
But redder and paler they turn’d when they heard 
The more terrible tidings of herald the third ! 
In he bounced with a visage as black as acrow’s, 
And a mulberry tinge on the tip of his nose ; 

He’d a rent in his breeches, 

A tergo, the which is 
(As Smollet has taught us long since to believe) 
Not the pleasantest sight for the daughters of Eve ; 
And he shook like a leaf, as thus hoarsely he spake 
Inthe gruff and cacophonous tones of a drake,— 

“The town’s all on fire, 

Hut, palace, and spire 
Are blazing as fast as the foe can desire : 

Such crashing and smashing, 

And sparkling and darkling! 
Such squalling, and bawling, and sprawling, 
And jobbing, and robbing, and mobbing ! 
Such kicking and licking, and racing and chasing, 
Blood-spilling and killing, and slaughtering and quartering ! 
You’d swear that old Nick, with Belphegor his clerk. 
And Moloch his ead, were abroad on a lark !” 


“ Here’sa g !” said the king, staring wild like a bogle 
At these tidings, and wiping his eyes with his fogle ; 
“°*Tis vain now to run for 
Our lives, for we’re done for ; 
So, away with base thoughts of submission or flight, 
Let’s all, my brave boys, die like heroes to-night ; 
Raise high in this Hall a grand funeral pile, 
Then fire it, and meet our death-doom with a smile !" 
He ceased, when a courtier replied in low tone, 
“If your Majesty pleases, I’d rather live on ; 
For, a\though you may think me as dull as a post, 
Yet I can't say I’ve any great taste for a roast ; 
’Tis apt to disorder one’s system ; and so, 
Good night to your majesty—D.I.0.!” 
So saying, he made for the door and rush’d out, 
While quick at his heels rushed the rest of the rout, 
eaving all alone, 
The king on his throne, 
With a torch in one hand which he waved all abroad, 
And a glass in the other, as drunk as a lord ! 


That night, from the Hall, late so joyous, there broke, 
Spreading wide in ’mid air, a vast column of smoke; 
While, higher and higher, 
Blazed up the red fire, 
As it blazed from Queen Dido’s cate a oa 
Hark to the crash, as roof, pillar, and 
Bend—rock—and down in thunder fall ' 
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Hark to the roar of the flames, as they show | persuasively from the freshness of the air which they breathed, that the 
Heaven and earth alike in a glow! issue of the cave was near and unobstructed, that Hermione again took 
The hollow wind sobs through the ruins, as though courage. 

*T were hymning his dirge who, an hour ago, || “ But how shall we find our way out of this darkness?” said she; “I have 
Was a King in all a king’s array ; | lost the tinderbox, matches and staff. We may lose the board under our 
But now lies, a blackened clod of clay, || feet, and by asingle misstep slip between the rocks and be destroyed.” 

In that Hall whose splendors have past away, |, For this fear also Florian had consolation, although he was far from feel- 
Save in old traditions, for ever and aye! | ing so much courage, as he feigned to her. He could explain the trembling 


— | explosion inno other way than through the falling of a great mass of 








‘j _stones, which might perhaps bar every outlet. Therefore, he begged 

THE FUGITIVE OF THE JURA. | Hermione to remain a few moments and suffer him to go in search oF the 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE, FOR THE CORSAIR. entrance of the Fairy-temple, which could not be far of 

BY PROFESSOR HINKSPILLER. : } But when he was about to turn away and leave her, she threw her arms 


CHAP. XVII.—THE TEMPLE ADVENTURE. | with a fearful shriek around his neck, and weepingly conjured him not to 

Florian and Hermione slowly and silently pursued their dimly lighted | leave her. Once more he endeavored with all the eloquence which love 
way. Hermione still mused on his last words. His sudden and continued | can inspire, to quiet her fears. He pressed the weeper to his heart. 
silence saddened her. Although he sometimes turned back to light her | ‘‘ Hermione,” cried he, and even in this sepulchral darkness felt only hap- 
path, lest she should slip onthe rough and broken ground, yet he added | piness in being encircled by the arms of this innocent and confiding being, 
not a syllable of friend!y caution or warning, as when they first passed | ‘‘ how can you believe that only which is the most terrible? Cast aside 


through the cave. | every one of your fears. We are not lost. And if I must burst through 
When they had reached the middle of the Fairy-temple and both still | all these rocks anew to restore you to the light of day, it shall be done.” 
went on in the same manner without noticing the figures and decorations, | ‘ Do not leave me,” said she, gently weeping ; “I know that our dest'- 


Hermione stopped. His silence was insupportable to her. She could not I ny is fulfilled ; but I did not think that the fatal day, which was foretold to 
endure that this misunderstanding between them should continue. It had | us, was so near. We shall, we must perish together. Seek not to con- 
not been her intention to offend the man, whom in this very hour she had | sole yourself or me with the vain expectation of being saved. The pre- 
felt to be more estimable than ever. When he looked back to her, she || diction over us is accomplished. It is accomplished on the same fearful 
reached him her hand and said, ‘ Are you angry with me?” | place where I received it. If I do not err, it was on this very spot in the 
He turned back, took her hand, shook his head denyingly, and again | Fairy-temple, where we now stand, that old Morne conjured me to beware 
went on. Her voice, which said far more than her words, had reached his of you, lest we should drag each other down into the same frightful abyss.” 
heart. Its tones betrayed an avowal which he had not dared to whisper | ‘How, old More?!” cried Florian, with incredulous astonishment. 
even to himself. ° | “And have the words of this old, half-frantic woman power to rob your 
When they had again pursued their way for some distance, Hermione mind of composure and firmness? Can they have more influence over 
once more stopped and said, “in this portion of the Fairy-temple nature | you than all the arguments of reason and all the entreaties of a man, who 
is the most prolific in her productions. Look around you for a moment. | 1s ready to die a thousand deaths for you.” 
We are surrounded by petrified giants and dwarfs, by serpents and other | ‘‘ But the words of this insane prophetess are verified, whatever your rea- 
monsters, the creation either of the abyss, or of the feverish dreams of the | son and your courage may oppose to them. Unfortunate Florian, your 
imagination. Look to the left where the deformed head so hideously pro- ; dream before the cave is fulfilled! This darkness which surrounds us 
trudes itself from the darkness of the ancient cave with its swollen, grin- is the serpent of your prophetic vision, which unites us both. Alas! that 
ning, lion-mouth, broad bill-like proboscis, and sinister eyes, scowling so || I should have been the one that must throw the belt around you, that I 
gloomily upon us and seeming to move in the glimmering light of the | must induce you to accompany me into t!.scommon grave. Poor Florian, 
candle.” | that I should be the destroyer of your precious life—I could not have be- 
Florian held the lantern in every direction. Each change of the light | lieved it.” 
produced a change in the confused proportions of the figures. | ‘You are not Hermione, you never will be.” 

- They remained some time on this spot, and were both inexhaustible in || ‘‘ Ah, old Morne earnestly warned me three times to beware of you, of 
the discovery of constantly changing caricatures. Both seemed in a hu-| you alone! Ihave avoided you. I trembled whenever I saw you, I have 
mor to make themselves merry. At each step they ventured onward, | shunned you; I never entered your presence without a secret horror! Oh, 
new optical illusions of the light, the rocks, and stalactites, unfolded them- || Morne prophecied not in vain, that we should drag each other into the 
selves on the right and left. | abyss of ruin. Now I have dragged you down, I endeavored to shun you, 

At this moment Florian held the light high above them towards the arch. | but I couldnot! Now the deed is done; my secret dread is ended, my 
There hung a huge loose crag high over their heads, as if suspended and | ominous riddle isexplained. I am to find my death upon your breast, and 
perhaps slightly prevented by the adjoining rocks from being precipitated at | I am to meet it here, I am composed, for God is merciful.” 
any moment. ‘Come, come, let us go into the open air. Ourvoices and | She spoke with a faint but steady voice, and her arm encircled him as if 
the vibrations of the air may detach these rocks and bury us both.” even in death she would not be torn from him. Florian was shaken by 

“IT could crave no more magnificent sepulchre,” answered Florian, | contending emotions; Hermione’s words had seemed to him the words of 
“‘and no more welcome death, than in the bloom of life at your side.” | insanity, and yet breathed for him the sweetest tones. Grief at her des- 

“You must not rank yourself among those to whom life is a burden.”’ | pair suffused his eyes with tears, but love filled his heart with rapture even 

“No, yet never before to-day have I counted myself among those, to | amid the terrors of death. He leaned his head upon hers, which was re- 
whom life is a blessing, and if these mountains were to crumble over us, | clining upon his shoulder. and touching with his lips the shawl which she 
what would it be but an early beatification of us both.” | had folded around her brow, he softly kissed it. She seemed to have felt 

“Let us leave the mountain and flee. Iam filled with fear, lest the | this kiss, and a deep sigh trembled on her lips. Her hand, which she had 
mountain should take us at our word.” : thrown around him, returned a slight pressure. ‘Poor Florian!” sighed 

“Does Hermione tremble before the possibility of death.” she, faintly. 

“Ah! I have in the upper world still a dear father; a step-father only, | “‘ Hermione,” said he at last; ‘“‘Why despair, before we have surety 
it is true, but he is dear to my heart. I have not seen him fora long time. || that we are lost beyond redemption? Give me your hand, confide, I be- 
I shall one day depart with joy to that home, and to the land of peace, to | seech you, in God and me, more than in the hallucinations of old Morne, 
my own father and to my dearly loved, my blessed mother !” and the fanciful creations of a dream.” 

“If the rock should be precipitated, then would my dream be fulfilled. ‘“* We are buried alive; no one in the world knows that we are in the 
Hermione, then would the serpent which bound us both together, have || bowels of this mountain.” 
found its interpretation. Eternity would unite us both.” ; | “Then let us grope our way back again to the opening, towards the 

“ Quick, quick!” cried she in terror; ‘quick, into the open air. Unbe- || valley of St. Croixe. I will call so loudly for assistance, that my voice 
liever! why will you now for the first time become a believer in your | shall be heard for miles.” 
ominous dream 2” “‘T obey ; conduct me whither you will. Our destiny is accomplished.” 

Suddenly with these words, a peal of thunder rolled echoing through | — “And if my exertions are successful, dear Hermione, will you then be- 
the rocky halls. They heard a crash of falling stones—the light in the | lieve my words, more than idle dreams and prophecies. I beseech you, 
lantern was extinguished by a current of air, while the echo still rolled | tell me that you will.” 
by, reverberating through the whole mountain. At the same moment || “I obey you. I am surrendered to you, dear friend. Destiny has giv- 
Hermione uttered a piercing shriek. Florian threw down the extinguish- | en me up to you. My fate was beyond my own control.” 
ed lantern, and with both hands groped in the darkness for Hermione. She || Once more he gently drew her to his breast, and the hope of happiness 


sank towards him and he lifted her trembling form in his arms. || glowed warmly through him. He grasped the hand of Hermione, saying, 
“Are you unhurt?” cried he, hastily. || ‘* be courageous and follow me.” 
‘For God’s sake, what has happened ; we are bothentombed! Is it not | His progress through the darkness was slow. At each step he stooped 
so! Are not the rocks shattered behind us.” down and groped with his hand along the ground, to be certain that the 


‘Compose yourself, we can be in no danger. If the entrance of the | path of Hermione was secure, while she tremblingly followed. It was a 

cave is shut up, we will return, and I will climb down over the rocks into | toilsome and dangerous way, which fear and terror painfully prolonged. 

the valley of St. Croixe and bring you assistance.” _ || They had proceeded some distance, when Hermione, with a voice of 
“There is no way by which you can descend over the rugged mountain- | alarm, exclaimed : “ Florian, what is that? I smell sulphur !” 

precipice. Oh, dear Florian, prepare yourself for the worst, for we are |) Florian, who considered this a new suggestion of her excited imagina- 

both lost.” | tion, again besought her to take courage, and continued his way. But 
‘Oh credulous doubter. Recover from your first fright; then I will they had not proceeded much farther, when he also perceived the smell, 

search for an outlet. Fear not while I am with you and the Almighty is | which soon became stronger and stronger. ‘As I live, that proceeds from 

around us both.” ; || the explosion of powder!” cried he ; “I cannot understand how it should 
It was some time before Miss Delory could recover. He felt the beat- ! have found its way into this cave. No earthquake, and no subterranean 

ing of her heart against his breast ; but he spoke so calmly, so confidently | fire, can have caused this.” 

of the absence of all danger; he proved so conclusively, that eventhe | ‘Let us not deceive ourselves with vain hopes, dear friend,” sighed 

fall of a moderately sized stone would resound like thunder through the | Hermione, “ nor with impossibilities.” 

many windings of the subterranean halls; he rendered it so probable, that | Suddenly, as Florian, still pursuing his way, stooped down to gtope on 

the rock had not falJen in the principal hall, but in one of the side-cham- | the ground, he cried: “I see daylight! you are saved !” 


bers, which they had seen on entering the Fairy-temple. He argued so | Hermione strained her eyes in vain to discover, through the impenetra- 
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ble darkness, the faintest glimmer. He led the trembling girl more quickly 
forward, when suddenly they emerged from the windings of the cave. 
There they beheld the entrance of the grotto, through which entered the 
dazzling gold and crimson rays of the sun, amid which the green grass and 
shrubs of the outer world, waved in glittering beauty. 

“* Oh God !” exclaimed Hermione ; and overcome with amazement, she 
stood with uplifted hands and distended eyes, as motionless as if transformed 
into a statue. 
whelmed with joy, she sunk unconsciously upon his breast, and encircling 
him with her arms, pressed her lips to his. Suddenly she became pale, 


and a change passed over her features; a violent pain seemed to pierce | 


her; her arms fell powerless, and her head sunk, without life or motion, | 
upon one side. The terrified Florian raised her in his arms, and she seemed 
laboring for breath. As if struggling between life and death, her tearless 
eyes glared fearfully upon Florian, until this convulsive situation gave way 
in passionate or violent tears and sobs, after which she slowly recovered. 
Amid a flood of tears, the vanished roses again returned to her pallid cheek. 

As her strength returned, she withdrew herself from the arms of the 
young man, and covered her face with her handkerchief. But when she 
again looked up, and saw Florian standing pale and silent before her, with 
anxious concern at her embarrassing situation painted upon his counte- 
nance, she smiled upon him with inexpressible affection ; and reaching him 
her hand with a look and tone of the purest tenderness, she said: ‘“ Dear 
Florian, how much have you suffered on my account. Forgive me.” 

Florian felt as if awakened to new life. He encircled the trembling 
girl with his arm, and for the first time impressed a kiss upon her lips, and 
felt it returned. 

““My God!” exclaimed Hermione, turning away from him, “I no longer 
know myself!” but again offering him her hand, she continued , “Oh, my 
dear friend, do not misunderstand me. Do not betray me. You know ail 
now—you know that my existence is bound up in yours. What would it 
availtodeny it? I feel that I no longer belong to myself.” 

Then hand in hand they approached the entrance of the Fairy-temple, | 
through which a paler glow now entered. He stepped out into the open | 
day, and Hermione followed. When both stood without, they silently | 
breathed with deep inspirations the pure, warm, invigorating evening-air. | 

CHAP. XIX—THE CARP. | 

The sun had already sunk behind the heights of the Gros-Taureau, but | 
a mild splendor lingered over the fields, and a bright light was still re- | 
flected from the summits of the mountain. Birds and luminous clouds | 
were sailing in the blue atmosphere, while the scattered cottages of the 
valleys resembled altars, from which pearl-colored columas of smoke arose 
like incense towards heaven. Florian and Hermione felt that they had 
never seen the world more beautiful. Every thing they beheld appeared 
more spiritual, purer and brighter, than it had ever done before. 

Hermione folded her hands, and raised her eyes towards heaven with an 
expression of heartfelt gratitude; then in touching confusion rested the | 
same glance upon Florian, while a smile full of affection irradiated her 
blushing cheeks. Nothing indeed could be more lovely than this modesty, 
this enthusiasm, and confidence! Florian, in the dignity of his silently- || 
musing attitude, resembled a hero. His golden hair floated around his | 
neck and brow, like a trembling radiance in the grateful breath of eveninz, 
while inward happiness was reflected in the depths of his dark blue eyes. 
At this moment a loud voice was heard, not far from them, exclaiming, 
“You are here just in time. Howdo youdo? How do you do?” 

It was no other than Professor Onyx, who had ascended the steep of the 
mountain from the neighboring hut of Le Cret. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and made, while at a considerable distance, nume- 
rous bows towards Miss Delory. ; 

“Indeed,” cried he, “ misfortune pursues me like a refractory hobgob- 
lin. Here I meet you unexpectedly, and am not able to offer you any of 
your lovely namesakes, none of my hermiones. Last evening I carried a | 
whole bouquet to Le Cret, from the rock over Buttes. But it was quite | 
too late to present them to you, so I put them carefully into water, when | 
lo and behold, there came this m «:.ing a confounded goat, and devoured 
every one of my flowers. But ev this loss was not without its gain ; for 
I have thereby learned that hermiones are a good fodder for cattle. In | 
fact, little Stephen is milking the voracious animal at this vety time. I | 
have already purchased the milk, and we will all taste it. I do not with- | 
out reason apprehend that the hermiones give it an aromatic flavor. We 
must try it.” 

Miss Delory smiled at the simplicity of the scholar. ‘I would be your 
guest with pleasure,” said she ; “‘ but they must have long since expected | 
me down in the valley. Yet if you will bring me to-morrow a nosegay of || 
your flowers ? | 

“Oh, I promise you whole bouquets, fair lady,” replied the professor. 
“T have seen them this morning, blossoming by hundreds together, in the | 
shade of a granite rock.”” Then turning to Florian, he cried: “ Beloved | 
friend, you must see this granite rock, this identical one. It is of the | 
highest importance for my explication of the foreign origin of the primi- 
tive rocks, found on the heights of the Jura. It is an eloquent, indestruc- | 
tible, and irrefragable witness, that it was brought there, like others, from | 
the tops of the Alps in bodies of ice, when all was without form, and void, | 
an illimitable chaos. Of course, its surface on the upper side, and all | 
around, is worn smooth by friction and continual tossing ; but you will ob- | 
serve that the lower half of the rock, which was enclosed by the ice, still || 
preserves its angles and ridges in all their original sharpness.” | 

While the professor continued to display his geological observations, 
Hermione drew the scarlet shawl from her head, and returned to the en- 
trance of the Fairy-temple, where she had concealed her hat and little bas- | 
ket. When Onyx became aware of her withdrawal, he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself, and cried: ‘Come, come, Mr. , I shall never recol- || 
lect your name—to the Fairy-temple. I have a feast for you. It is still 
light enough. You will be astonished; for you are a connoisseur.” Say- | 
ing this, he conducted Florian, who had hardly listened to him, to the en- | 
trance of the cave. i 

“What do you intend to do?” said Florian, when he stood before the | 
aperture. ° i 


i 
| 
| 





| 


} 





And when, with rapture, Florian turned towards her, over- | 


| “T will neither reveal nor promise any thing beforehand. Who knows 
how the rock was formed? I answer for nothing, but that my drill-hole was 
| well bored.” 
| ‘How? What? Have you blasted here, and with powder?” 
| To be sure, my dearest friend.” 
| ‘Here, in the Fairy-temple?” cried Florian, who began to solve the 
riddle. 
“ Aha! have I anticipated you?” cried Mr. Onyx, laughing. “ You have 
|| perhaps had the same intention as myself!” 

“Then you have blasted a rock, Professor?” 

“Certainly. I worked at the drill this morning for six hours, while the 
confounded goat was eating up my hermiones. Then I walked to the hut, 
brought flint-stone, steel, tiinder, and slow-matches, and had the devilish 
mortification with the goat. I set fire to the match half anhour since. It 


| 


|| was a perilous enterprise ; but like a flash of lightning I rushed from the 


Bang ! went the mine ; oh, it crashed gloriously.” 


| gorge of the cave. 
You were well 


| “Beelzebub, Moloch, and Belial, may thank you for it. 
nigh destroying two human beings.” 

*« There was not a single soul around.” 
| ‘But Miss Delory and myself were at that very moment in the Fairy- 
‘temple, in the bowels of the earth.” 
| ‘What! have you just come out? 
| persed ; generally it remains for some time in the pits. 
' being suffocated ; it poured like acid into my lungs.” 
| But what evil spirit induced you to-day to try your destructive art in 
| this subterranean abyss?” 

“From your question, my beloved friend, I conclude that you have ob- 
served nothing—discovered not the least thing. Had you been a little at- 
|tentive in the cave, you would have perceived at the right-hand, about six 
| feet from the entrance, in the limestone, under the fallen incrustation, a 
purple colored spot. Examined more closely, it is a fish’s head in bas-re 
lief, entire, and like the head of a carp. The incision of the mouth is 
distinctly visible, the gills are round, and a scarlet point, of the size of a 
pea, is on the place of the eye. As soon as I had made that discovery, I 
pursued the direction, knocked off the incrustation, and, would you believe 
it, I beheld, a foot and a half from the head, a reddish-black streak in the 

rock, precisely the size of a tail-fin.” 

Florian turned with a weary smile towards Hermione, who had approach- 
ed, and had heard the conversation. 

“Thank heaven, professor, that your carp has not cost us our lives.” 

“You jest, excellent friend. But I was determined to possess myself 
of that prodigy of the antediluvian world, even if I were to be buried un- 
der the same rocks with the carp. But permit me, before it is too dark, to 
make a short research. I assure you it is no impression of a fish like those 
found in sandstone and.slate ; no, it isa complete fish with flesh and bones ; 


Has the smoke of the powder dis- 
Once I was near 


'—the only one of its kind, as it is not yet possessed by any of the mu- 


seums.” 

With these words he crept into the cave, and called out: “ Sir, if the 
blast has been successful, I will not sell the fish for two thousand guilders. 
Wait a moment.” 

Florian did not wait ; but, with Hermione on his arm, descended the 
ridge towards the dwelling of Mrs. Bell, which lay at a distance of some- 
thing more than a mile. 

CHAP. XX.—THE PROPHETESS. 

They walked leisurely on, for each had many things to say. From time 
to time they regarded one another with glistening eyes, every glance indi- 
cating the heaven which reigned within. 

“It istrue,” said Florian, “this odd professor might have entombed us in 
the Fairy-temple by his philosophical experiments. But I am indebted to 
him for too much happiness, not to pardon him readily for the little fright 
he caused us.” 

“ Not he, but rather my faint-heartedness and alarm, were the cause of 
your fright, dear Florian.” 

“If we examine it more rigidly, not even you, but those who filled 
your sensitive imagination with the terrors of, dare I say, superstition! and 
with interpretations of dreams and vain predictions.” 

Oh, my friend, do not condemn every thing which arises from the re- 
cesses of the soul, as vulgar superstition.” 

“Yet you must acknowledge that this time we have have had the most 
infallible demonstration of the vanity of all predictions. That cave of sta- 
lactites is a cave, and nothing more. Had they not conferred upon it the 
name of Fairy-temple, it would scarcely have been looked upon as the 
abode of supernatural powers. You, dear Hermione, would not have con- 
sidered my dream before the cave as a mysterious event, effected by those 
powers. You would not have placed our unfortunate accident in the cave 
in connexion with the dream.” 

“T readily concede, that I gave a false interpretation to your dream and 
the prediction of mother Morne; but nevertheless the dream, as well as 
Morne, may still be right. In your dream, the sea, the villa, and the lily- 
garden, are full of significant meaning. Do you not think so!” 

«“ When we dream of travels, seas and villas naturally introduce them- 
selves, and the appearance of so great a number of lilies, I easily explain 
by the fact, that 1 was thinking of you, fair Hermione, and that I had 
learned by your friends, that you admire lilies more than all other flowers. 
Therefore, in my dream, I saw you in the midst of your favorites and resem- 
blances.” : 

“Truly you understand the interpretation of dreams better than a Chal- 
dean. I concede to you the possibility of all you say. But you can by 
no means refute the possibility of a closer connexion of dreams with 
realities.” ; 

“Well, then, possibility against possibility. Why torture ourselves with 
the fear of possibilties?” | Amid such conversations the dusk of the 
evening had arrived ; the heavens glittered with a thousand stars, and the 
hills around were red with the light from the distant cottages, and through 
the interstices of a thicket in the fore-ground, the lighted windows of Mrs. 
Bell were distinctly visible. Hand in hand, appointments were cordially 
made for the following morning. While they were still conversing In @ 
low, whispering voice, they observed by the light of the stars, a dark sha- 
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dow stalking towards them, through the trees. It moved with strange and | 


wild gestures upon the path leading from the house of Mrs Bell. Feot- 
steps were heard, and the tall fgure of old Mome stoed before them. Ex- 
tending her arms, she exclaimed: ‘ Be gone, fugitive ; the stains of blood 
have not yet Leen removed ircm your garments.” 


| 
} 
} 


Yo you address me, mother Mome !” asked Florian, in an alarmed and | 


angry tone. 


“To-morrow, or the day after, you will learn more,” replied the old wo- | 


man, “and, even then, still too early.” 
She raised her hand again into the air, and cried : “ Heaven has eyes, sir.” 
At these strange words, Hermione was seized with a violent shudder. | 


“And you, Florian, must also go with us to the promised land of St. 
Imar!” cried George. “How, do you blush? What shall we do on the 
ungenial Fairy-steep, when our fairies are away? Give me your hand! Did 
‘you not tell me, you were alone in the world, without parents, without 


| brothers and sisters, ard witheut friends? We will restore them all again 


in the neighborheed of St. Iman and Antibes. Will you go? Make me 
‘happy by saying yes! Give me your hand!” 
“Could | refuse it te you,—you, to whom IJ would give it, even if I were 
to accompany you into a desert?” answered Florian, pressing George to 
his heart. ‘Thus they centinued conversing fora long time, happy in their 
visions of the future. And that which had charmed them in their waking 


Ske clung more closely to Florian, as if she sought protection from the | hours, threw its witchery still more enchantingly around them in the magic 


spectre-hke woman. He perceived her alarm, end said: “ Fear nothing ; | 
mother Morne once repreached me herself, because I importuned her for a | 
prophecy. She asserted that Ged alone could read futurity.” | 

‘**That she did indeed tell you,” cried the old woman, “ end she repeats | 
it to-day. But she asserts also, that man should be acquainted with the | 
present, and that, sir, is not the case with you, else you would know that 
you have this day conducted an innocent lamb to the altar of repentance.” 

‘* And you, mother Morne, if you understood the present, you would not 
molest happy people with your idle prating. Fare you well!” 

“ Fare you well!” cried the old wemen; “I do not need that wish, but | 
you and Miss Delory do. Fare you well, for you conduet ill. Did I not | 
to-day sce the bloed upon the summit of the Gros-Taureaut Now I see | 


_ world of slumber. 

| But the following day all was changed. The happiness which heaven 
sheds upon man, is more fleeting than a sunbeam between showers of rain. 

_George,in passing the house of Mrs. Bell in the morning,had seen Claudine 
and her mother, and brought back intelligence that he had found them in 
an inexplicable state of confusion. Hermione was invisible, that is, she was 

' confined to her recom az.d, as he was informed, unwell. 

* But,’’ said George, “they are all oppressed by some mystery. One 
can see on their countenances the veil, which they have assumed for the 
purpose of concealing, what isbehind. Mrs. Bell says little, but occupies 
herself with the chairs and tables, wipes the dust from the windows and 
looking-glasses in order to hear more attentively what is said. But when 


the bleeding head! Sir, 1 have warned you in the dry bed of the torrent | in conversation she stood before me, she nodded-her head mysteriously, 
La Cambe, and I have aiso wamed the lady in the silent ravines below |/ neither affirmingly nor denyingly, and looked so stern and serious, even 


Longaigue. Which of you has followed my advice ?” 
‘Go your way in peace, and let us peaceably pursue ours. What have 
we todo with you. Good night,” 


“Stop!” eried the ‘fatal sister’ with a hoarse voice, and tossing both |; 


arms in the air, in that posture of a lunatie remained standing before them. 
“ Leave the young lady and stain not her garments with that blocd, which 


cries to the heart of Hermione ; ay, ay, ay, which cries to the heart of Her- I 


mione ! which I saw upon the Gros-Taureau and which you could not wash | 
eway in the pool of the thicket. Leave these valleys of the Jura: fo the | 
morning will bring you effliction, and the evening misery.” | 

* Do you understand a word of all this?”’ Florian laughingly inquired of | 
Hermione. | 

“Ch I have the explanation of it for the lady under three crossed swords, | 
surmounted by a ciown of thors,” cried the o'd woman, hastily searching 
her clothes, she drew out a letter, which she presented to Hermione. 

** You have thena letter frcm my father,” cried Miss Delory, ard takirg 
it from the hard of Morre she lisped gocd night to Florian and hastened | 
towards the house of her frierd. At the seme moment old Morne turned | 
away in an opy osite direction and with rapid steps‘ascended the mountain, | 
till she was lost inthe darkness. Florian was left alone. Hesaw Hermoine | 
vanish behind the trees,and with a light heart he hurried over the well-known 
road towards the hospitable house of Stafford. 


CHAP. XXI.—CHANGES. 

Father Stafford had just then returned from a journey to the capital and , 
had brovght cheerful intelligence for his Grison guest—no less than a grant 
for his residence in the country, signed by the royal governor of Neuen- 
burg. He had himself weited on the governor, had stated to him the cir- 
cumstances and relations of Florian, and had become security for the fugi- 
tive. He had laid particular stress on the insult cffered to the principality 
of Neuenburg by the French, who, contrary to the laws of nations, had 
attacked George and Florian between the Bayards and La Brevine. ‘The 
governor had been much enraged on account of this violation. 

‘Now you enjoy entire freedom and security in our mountains,” said the 
worthy old man, when George, after supper, had added the tebacco-pipe to 
his full glass of wine. Wo to him, who dares to touch a hair of your head. 
The destiny of the Grisons, like that of the whole of Switzerland, now 
given up to the arms of foreigners, will long vacillate between them. Comfort 
yourself and have patience. We have already passed the summer solstice. 
Autumn will soon enter our mountains and will hang snow and icicles on 
the trees and bushes instead of sweet fruit and grapes. But the more 
comfortable will it be in our nicely warmed rooms, while the vallies will 
yield us their tribute of the most beautiful fruits and other gifts. You will 
not be in want of entertainment, for you are one of those men, who are in 
good company even when alone. Settle yourself for the long winter with 
us. For where would you find more friendship, more security, or more 


freedom? Shall it not be so, my dear friend? ‘Will you not remain with || 


us?” 

With these words father Stafford cordially offered Florian his hand, who 
grasping it with deep emotion, replied : ‘It rather belongs to me to entreat 
you. No where could I be happier, than m this abode of peace and virtue. 
I do not even sigh to return to my unhappy country. Consider me your 
son, as my friend George looks upon me as his brother; then I shall sooner 


|| when I made the most cecasional and unimportant remark, that I knew not 
what to think. The foolish little Claudine said to me with one eye: ‘I 
‘love you!’ with the other: ‘Approach me not!’ with the one: ‘I should 
be glad to chat with you!’ and with the other : ‘ But ask me no questions!’ 
—Yet have patience ; before twenty-four hours have passed over our heads 
_we shall know all.” 

Florian, who, on the one hand, was a little apprehensive on account of 
the health of Hermoine, who might have suffered from the terrors of the 
Fairy-tcmple, and, on the other, not without fear, that the warnings and 
machinations of old Morne might have influenced the imagination of the 
young lady, repaired in the afternoon to the honse of Mrs. Bell. He found 
Claudine and her mother ; but Hermione remained invisible. The friends 
previously so full of sympathy towards him, now assumed a studiously 


| cautious and politely cold behaviour. However forced and unnatural this 


appeared, and especially in Claudine, it did not the less injure the feelings 
| of the embarrassed Grisoner. He fancied he perceived, that he had become 
an unwelcome guest in this house, where he had hitherto been so wel- 
come. 
| He stocd for a moment irresolute and perplexed: but instead of disco- 
_vering anger, he addressed the ladies with frankness: ‘‘ Every thing seems 
_to indicate that I have incurred your displeasure ; in what have I offended 
you? What is my crime?” 
“ Nothing at all,” answered Claudine, politely. 
| ** But it is better, lady, that we explain ourselves openly,” replied Florian ; 
| ‘* perhaps it is a misunderstanding which is intruding between us. I love 
/you all too dearly to loose without pain the smallest particle of that esteem 
of which you have hitherto apparently deemed me worthy. If I have 
erred, I entreat you, to point out my transgression, in order that I may 
‘either vindicate my innocence, or atone for my guilt by its acknowledge- 
| ment.” : : —_ ° 
| ‘ Howhave you fallen into this strange suspicion against us or your- 
|self!”’ inquired Mrs. Bell, arranging the folds of a window-curtain. 
| “ Your words, your countenances, and the restraint of your manners, 
‘have led me to this suspicion,” replied Florian. ‘‘ You cannot deny that to 
‘me, still less to yourselves. Why withhold from me, what is of importance 
'to your peace and mine, and which will perhaps decide, whether I 4 
| “ We have nothing to reply to this,” answered Mrs. Bell; “we have 
|nothing between us to be settled or adjusted. Permit us therefore, to 
| break off a conversation, which must become equally painful to us all.” 
| ‘Tobey. Allow me only one question: Would Miss Delory permit me 
to see her only for a few moments?” 
| “No,” @ied Claudine, vielently ; “no, she needs rest. She has had a 
| terrible night.” 
|_ ‘You will drive me to despair, dear lady, if you do not tell me, whether 
| I am considered the author of the affliction of your lovely friend?” 

“ Why yes; at least—you have—you will ? 

Mrs. Bell hastily interrupted her daughter and cried: “ Be silent, Clau- 
dine. Who has given.you permission tospeak. How can you thus forget 
| yourself?” and then turning to Florian, she added : “‘ Pardon me, sir. We 
/must break off a discourse, which cannot be pleasing to any of us. Her- 
joer is not well. Allow the poor girl time to enable her to elevate her- 


self above her fate; then you will perhaps learn, what you are so anxious 








to know, and what we have no right to reveal to you against the will of 


or later be able to acknowledge my gratitude to you as to my father. We | Hermione.” 


will form plans during the winter for the most advantageous investment of 
my property from the Grisons. ", Scaler 

“Oh Florian,” cried George, ‘we are projecting different plans. We 
have already entered into negotiations for disposing of our house and re- 
moving perhaps next spring, to a more favourable country : for this rough 
climate does not agree with either my father, or Mrs. Bell,who is often sick, 
and we have no physicians in this neighborhood.” 

“And whither, happy people, will you remove? Do not desert me ; I 
will go with you!” said Florian. 

“Ha!” cried the father, *‘ our rough climate would be mild enough for 
me and I am not in want of a physician, since a simple mode of living, la- 


| With this explanation Florian was obliged to be contented ; he hastened 
| away in order to dissipate, or rather to collect, his thoughts by a ramble 
|among the mountains and forests. But how much soever he reflected on 
| the subject, he could not conjecture in what manner he had contributed to 
the unhappiness of Hermione. He was suspicious of the sybil of the Gros- 
|Taureau. She had without doubt discovered the love of Hermione, and 
filled her heart with superstitious dread. There might also have been 
‘something particularly important in the mysterious , Mea which in the 
darkness of the previous evening had been brought by the lunatic. 
| When about dusk, after a long ramble, he arrived at Stafford’s house, 
George hastened along the garden-hedge to meet him, and said: ‘“ Some- 





bour and a contented mind, protect me against disease. But the revolutions 
of women drive me hence. My neighbour Mrs. Bell wishes, on account of 
her health, to go with her neice Hermione to the South of Frence, in 
the neighborhood of Antibes. There is an extensive public property for 
sale, on which George is speculating, because Claudine wishes to remain 
near her mother. And thus J, poor old man, must follow. For why should 


; thing very extraordinary must have happened at Mrs. Bell’s; for the con- 
| duct of the ladies is entirelychanged. They ere all silent as fishes. Mo- 
ther Bell alone appeared. Claudine dared not show herself. There must 
be a secret, and that secret must be concerning yourself. Put me on the 
track and I will know all to-morrow.” 

Florian related the occurrences of the preceding day. ‘Perhaps it is 





I remain here alone in the mountains?” 





regret in Hermione,” added he, ‘that her heart, overwhelmed by the power 
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of extraordinary circumstances, betrayed too much. It is, perhaps, a wo- 
man’s mortification, at having lightly given her heart and hand to a fugitive 
and adventurer. It is, perhaps, fear occasioned by the predictions of old 
Morne, who seems to hate me ; perhaps it is ali these causes combined. 

No, by no means,” cried a ““Hermione loves you. And ‘were he 
a beggar,’ she once said to Claudine, ‘ were he the most abject of men, he 
would still exercise over me not the less power. My life hangs upon his. 
But I know, I shall be destroyed with him, and through him, and he with 
me and by my instrumentality.’ ”’ 


CHAP. XXII.—THE RIVAL. 

George was also on the watch the following day. But he came back in| 
anger, exclaiming : 

“T believe the devil is at work in that house. When I arrived there, 
Hermione and Claudine were seated upon a little garden-bench. Well, 
thought I, now you shall explain. But when the girls perceived me at a, 
distance, they arose and entered the house. There I found no one but the 
mother. Let me ask or say what I would, I was answered by a shrug of 
the shoulder, or by phrases and proverbs, such as ‘‘ Beware whom you trust || 
—We know more in the evening than in the morning—We must not despise 
all presentiment.’’ 

“And did you not see Claudine?” asked Florian. 

“To be sure; but listen. She came in. The mother evenleft us alone. | 
Then I hoped to have fair play and began instantly. But she prevented me | 
from speaking by saying: ‘Dear, precious George, I must not leave Her- | 
mione longer than three minutes. Therefore quick, let me speak and let) 
me beg one thing of you.’ I answered: I will grant it unhesitatingly.— | 
* Now then,’ said she: ‘ you are a dear, brave little fellow, therefore I ask | 
you net to put such a question to me in order to learn this or that, which 
your curiosity prompts you to discover. ‘Then tell the good Florian, I pity | 
him. He must forget the day in the Fairy-temple and all relating to that 
day ; he must not come to our house without being invited, if he values the 
quiet of Herinione.’ Thus Claudine spoke. I asked her rather pettishly, | 
why! She shook her head and said : * That is the very question you ought 
not to ask.’ Then she sighed : ‘Oh, the poor Florian ; but incredible things | 
have happened ; I tell you things of the most incredible character.’ I. 
would have asked another question; but she cried; ‘The three minutes | 
have passed,’ and run off; but turning at the door she threw a kiss towards 
me and vanished. I stood alone. I waited for her some time, but nobody | 
was to be seen, and therefore I came away.” | 

This report of the faithful George was precisely calculated to excite still | 
more the curiosity of both friends. Atthe supper-table they related every- | 
thing to father Stafford. “Children,” said the old man, “do not rack your 
brains about the secrets of women. Ladies have no affairs of greater im- 
portance than those of the heart, and there it is, that the most incredible 
things happen. Who knows whether Miss Delory has not had a dream, 
which is of greater weight with her than the destination of the fleet at 
Toulon under Bonaparte! Or whether pesterday was not a day of fate, 
fortune, or misfortune in the calendar of Mrs. Bell. Let the dear women 
alone ; they will come of their own accord and betray their incredible things 
to you, one after the other. As to the letter, we shall know to-morrow, if 
it contains any thing of a serious character. I must speak to Mrs. Bell. 
She will be glad to relieve her heart of its secrets towards me.” 

Father Stafford indeed went to his neighbour on the following day. The_ 
young people burned with impatience for his return and his intelligence, and 
at last, perceiving him at a distance, they hastened to meet him. 

The old man laughed. ‘“ Did I not think,” said he, “‘ you would suffer 
the torments of purgatory until Ireleased you? Now the incredible event I 
have seen with my own eyes, and the key of the great riddle actually met 
me at the house-door of Mrs. Bell.” 

‘“* And what was it!” cried George. 

Well then, it was Captain Larmagne. He has taken up his quarters at 
Mrs. Bell's house.” | 

““O ho,” cried George, “‘is it only he ? Why do they make a mystery of 
him? Perhaps it is because he acted the despairing lever at Miss Delory’s 
feet some years since !” | 

‘Hem !” replied father Stafford ; ‘despairing or fortunate, to a young 
lady an adorer is always an adorer ; and if Hermione repulses his addresses, 
you know her father favours him, and the will of her father is all in all with 

ermione.”’ | 

* But she has decidedly declared, that she does not love the Captain.” 

“No matter, but the incredibilities are rendered clear. The ladies fear 
unfriendly scenes, perhaps bloodshed, betweenthe rivals. Indeed they have 
already been apprised by you and me, how ungently Florian treated the cap- | 
tain on the Bayards.” 

“‘How,” cried Florian; “is it the same who attacked -me when we re- 
turned from La Brevine !” 

“To be sure,” replied George; “I do not like the man. He was on 
the Fairy-steep, when, by order of her father, he accompanied Hermione 
hither. For Colonel Despars, Hermione’s step-father, is the most intimate 
and confidential friend of Captain Larmagne. He remained at that time 
several days with Mrs. Bell; but I was disgusted with him the very first 
hour, and [ did not go to see Claudine while he remained there. I did not 
see him again, until we met him on thts side of Brevine. But if he quar- 
rels here again, he may think himself fortunate if I do not break every bone 
in his body.” 

“Stop,” cried father Stafford ; “No affrays! Let the Captain alone, 
and do not defeat the good object, which the ladies are endeavouring to 
effect.” —[ To be concluded in our next number. } 


! 








VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT.—Tuvrspay, Fes. 28. 
COLBURN 0. MARRYAT. 
[We subjoin the Chancery proceedings on a motion to dissolve the injunc- 
tion restraining Captain Marryat from selling his works to an American 
publisher, because the trial is peculiarly interesting of itself, and has a di- 


tect bearing on the great subject of copy right—a subject which is every || magazine. It is well worth thinking of, but it must be decided soon. 


| is more, you will be much disappointed by the result. 











day becoming more and more interesting to authors on both sides the 
water. ] 
Mr. Jacob with whom were Mr. Chandless and Mr. Bacon, moved to dis- 


| solve the injunction which Mr. Colburn had obtained a few days ago, restrain- 
| ing Captain Marryat from parting with the manuscript of the remaining part 


” 


ef the story called “'The Phantom Ship,” to any person other than Mr. 
Colburn, either in this country or in France, or North America, or any other 
country. The Learned Counsel commenced by stating at length the case, 
as already reported, on which the injunction was obtained, and then pro- 
ceeded to lay before the court the whole facts as they appeared in Captain 
Marryat’s answer. Captain Marryat stated he went ona tour to the United 
States in April 1837, and during his residence there completed ‘ The Phan- 
tom Ship.” And having been informed that by the American laws an au- 
thor, resident in that country, would be entitled to a copyright throughout 
America in any work he might publish there, he took a copyright during 
his stay, and entitled himself to the copyright of “'The Phantom Ship” 
there, if he could publish the same within a reasonable time after his depar- 
ture, and contracted, during his stay in the States, to sell to an American 
publisher the copyright to which he was entitled as a resident, and under- 
took to send from England a copy of the work, and that it might be pub- 
lished there before such time would elapse, as should destroy his copyright 
as aresident. He then stated a former bargain he had made with Mr. Col- 
burn for the sale of “ The Dog Fiend,” and that Mr. Colburn never claimed 
more than the right of publishing that work in the country ; and that he 
himself had, on his arrival to the United States, sold the work there for his 
own benefit; and he always considered and found, as regarded his other 
works, that a sale of a copyright in the British dominions would not deprive 
him of the right of selling them elsewhere. He returned from America in 
December, 1838, with the manuscript of ‘The Phantom Ship” completed, 
and Mr. Colburn opened a negotiation for its purchase, and at the same time 
stated he had lost four hundred pounds by “ The Dog Fiend ” witha view, 
no doubt, of getting the work at a cheaper rate. The agreement in question 
was in consequence concluded on the Ist of January Jast, for 500/. less than 
the price of ‘* The Dog Friend.” Captain Marryat then said that in the 
course of the treaty he told Mr. Colburn he had signed an agreement in 

America for the sale of the copyright there, and had taken out and sold his 
copyright as a resident in America, a right which might be respected if 
acted upon shortly after his departure from that country, but the copyright 
would be pirated if the work was long detained from publication there ; and 
Mr. Colburn had full notice of his said American contract when the agree- 
ment was signed, and he himself signed the agreement with the full persu- 
asion that it did not take from him his right of fulfilling his aforesaid agree- 
ment in America, or of selling the copyright to be published in other coun- 
tries; nor did Mr. Colburn, before his signature, object to that agreement 
which Captain Marriat had entered into in America “as afore said,” nor 
require him to abandon it for his (Colburn’s) benefit; nor did Colburn con- 
tract with him before the execution of the agreement for the purchase of 
his American or foreign copyright ; and if the agreement did amount to a 
purchase of the copyright throughout the whole world, then it was a sur- 
prise on him, and was not comformable to the real contract, and ought in that 
particular to be reformed, or not specifically performed. By the Ist of the 

resent month Captain Marryat delivered the completion of the work to 

Mr. Colburn. A portion of it was published in the last magazine, but 
about a half of the story still remains to be published. Shortly prior to 
the 28th of January last, “‘ and as the time drew near for Captain Marry- 

at’s sending a copy of the manuscript to America in the month of March 

next, pursuant to his aforesaid agreement,” it occurred to him to con- 

sider whether the publication of the work in America might not be indi- 

rectly injurious to Mr. Colburn in a way not contemplated at the time of 
the execution of their agreement, and if such results should follow Mr. 

Colburn might be dissatisfied, and he (Capt. Marryat) deemed it right, 

therefore, to communicate with him on the subject, and to give him the 

option of preventing such publication in America, upon the terms of his 
(Captain Marryat’s) receiving the same, and no greater, compensation than 
he would receive from such American publisher ; but, as he had already 
made a considerable pecuniary sacrifice in the sale to Mr. Colburn, he did 
not consider he was required entirely to give up the American publication, 
and accordingly on that day he wrote to Mr. Theodore Hook, the editor of 
the New Monthly, the following letter :— 


“United Service Club, Jan. 28. 
“My dear Hook—I called upon you at the Atheneum, as I wished to 
speak to you upon several points; but one presses, as it is necessary that 
I decide whether the MS. which is copying goes out to America or not by 
the next monthly packet. The facts are these :—Since my return home 
Colburn has entered into an agreement with me for ‘the Phantom Ship’ 


| to be inserted in the magazine, and afterwards published in three vols. 


When I first entertained the idea, I had no throughts of my American 
agreement, but C offered me so small a sum that [ mentioned it to him, 
stating that I should lose money if I did not adhere tothem. This he 
cared little about, and he made the agreement, leaving me at full liberty 
to perform those made in America. Now, it was much the same to me 
whether I received any money from the Americans or from Colburn, and I 
felt inclined to let Colburn have a bargain. But it has since occurred to 
me that, instead of a bargain, Mr Colburn may sustain a loss; and, what 
My agreement with 
America is the sale of copyright as a resident, a doubtful right, but which 
will not be interfered with, and will bring in great profits, if the work is 


| published two or three months after my departure from the country ; but if 
| deferred longer it will be pirated no doubt. 


Now, the sale of ‘the Phan- 
tom Ship’ in America would not probably interfere wrth it here. But it 
would probably reach France by the first packet, and then be reprinted by 
Galignani in Paris. It is to be published in America in March, and I fear 
would appear in France in April, and would destroy the value of it in the 


| magazine as well as in a work subsequeni!y published. This did not oc- 


cur to me at the time, nor probably to Colburn I inention it to you that 
you may not say that I have disappointed or deceived you as editor of the 
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care not for the Americans, provided I am but indemnified, but I must not) his own adventure. But the truth was, Captain Marryat meant money, 
lose more money. I am perfectly content to let the matter stand as it is,, money, money. He had received a certain sum from Mr. Colburn, and he 
or to make another arrangement if such shall be yours and Colburn’s | wished to receive still more. The learned counsel then proceeded to argue 
wish ; only don’t blame me after this explanation.—Very truly yours, that the Court could not travel out of the written agreement itself for its 

“FPF, Marryar.” imterpretation. And the agreement was for the sale of an exclusive copy- 

Mr. Hook communicated the letter to Mr. Colburn and returned Capt.) right. And yet upon the very statements of Captain Marryat himself, un- 
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Marryat an answer, that he could not make Mr. Colbum comprehend it. | 
Capt. Marryat then sent his friend Mr. Howard to talk over the subject 
with Mr. Colburn, and the latter then gave a written reply in these terms: | 
“I do not understand the message sent to me about the American editor, | 
&c., as Captain Marryat gave up all claims that way, and sold me the ex- | 
clusive copyright for three years, and has no right to send a copy of the, 
MS. to any one else.” Captain Marryat* said he was surprised at finding | 
Mr. Colburn put such a construction on their agreement, and he also dis- | 


covered that Mr. Colburn had purchased a work called ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- | 


man,” which was founded on the same popular fiction as “the Phantom | 


Ship,” and was written in opposition to it, and that he meant to take ad- | 
| 


a of the postponement till October next of the complete publica- 


intelligible as they were, it appeared clearly enough that the subject was 
in the minds of the parties when the agreement was signed, and the agree- 
ment was worded to exclude the very right for which Captain Marryat 
now contended. Could it be seriously insisted that Captain Marryat, after 
disposing of his copyright in this country, should be at liberty to go and 
sell it again abroad mm such a manner as to render its purchase in this coun- 
try utterly valueless?’ And yet such was the kind of advice Captain Mar- 
ryat’s solicitor had given him as his view of the law and equity of the case, 
and what was still more material, such was the threat of Captain Marryat. 
The learned counsel did not mean to say any thing disrespectful to Captain 
Marryat. Such a course of proceeding would be plainly dishonest: but 
he did not for himself think Captain Marryat meant to do any such thing : 


tion of “the Phantom Ship,” to bring out meanwhile “the Flying Dutch- } the threat had proceeded from a mere ebullition of temper; but as it had 
man,” “which would in all probability most seyiously injure ‘the Phan-| been made, Mr. Colburn had a right to have his interest protected by the 
tom Ship’ ”—(Laughter)—and that he was thereby making an unfair use |) injunction. 

of the postponement, and was dealing unjustly with his work ; and in con- | His Honor said the material question was the construction of the instru- 
sequence of Colburn’s claim of an univervsal copyright, and his intended | ment of the Ist of January. He did not intend to enter into the question 
unfair dealing touching “the Flying Dutchman,” Captain Marryat consult- || whether that instrument passed the copyright at law, or could be fully car- 
ed his solicitor, Mr. Powys, whose letter has been already published.| ried into effect without some additional assignment by deed. But the 
Captain Marryat admitted he directed Mr. Howard to show the letter to) question was, what was it that Colburn acquired by the agreement from 
Mr. Colburn, and to state to him that, as such was the law, and that if) the defendant? Captain Marryat admitted the agreement was signed by 
Colburn would sacrifice, as he intended, “the Phantom Ship” to ‘the | him. His Honor then stated the terms of the agreement, by which Cap- 
Flying Dutchman,” he (Captain Marryat) would send a MS. copy of “the | tain Marryat agreed to sell and assign the exclusive copyright for three 
Phantom Ship” to Paris, to be published there, and to request a meeting | years from the day of publication, which was not to pass the Ist of October 
to talk over the matter. These Captain Marryat said were the only; next. Now, what construction was to be given to the words “ exclusive 
‘further or other terms” that Mr. Howard mentioned to Mr. Colburn. | copyright?” It appeared to him that persons selling books must be aware 


His only desire was that “the Phantom Ship” might not be put aside to | that the sale of any English work would be greatly injured by having co- 


' ymake way for ‘the Flying Dutchman.” To this application Mr. Colburn | 


returned the following written answer :—‘ Mr. Colburn does not think, un- 


der the circumstances, he ought to go to Captain Marryat. If Captain | 


pies printed and published abroad, and sent into this market. If the fact 
had been brought to Mr. Colburn’s mind that there was this sort of thing, 
called in the answer an agreement subsisting between Captain Marryat and 


Marryat wishes to put an end to the agreement, Mr. Colburn must request | a foreign publisher, the use of the words “‘ exclusive copyright” would give 
him to make any proposal in writing, based upon the continuance of the | to Colburn the exclusive right to determine whether the work should be 
story in the magazine ;” and Mr. Colburn at the same time said ‘the| published in America or any place elsewhere. It did not appear to him 
Phantom Ship” was very bad, and he had paid too much for it. The next | that the fettered way in which Mr. Cotburn, by the latter part of the agree- 
passage between the parties was a letter from Captain Marryat to Mr. Col-| ment, was to exercise his exelusive right for three years, would at all give 
burn, on the 15th of February. It was as follows :-— back to Captain Marryat any right which he had previously parted with. 
“8, Duke-street, St. James’s. || He could not think that when the fact of the alleged American agreement 
“ Sir—Withont entering into the question what Mr. S. will or will not | was brought to Mr. Colburn’s knowledge, these words so introduced could 
swear, I must remind you that I distinctly made known to you my Ameri- | have any other than their plain and full meaning, nor could they receive 
can agreements, and certainly should not have accepted your terms had} any other construction than what the words fairly implied. And when the 
they not left me, as I am by your agreement, completely open on that | case was brought formally before him, he thought that it was a plain ques- 
point. I did not until afterwards consider how tliey would affect you. 1/| tion of the construction of the instrument ; and he thought that when the 
mentioned it to Mr. Hook, as I joined your magazine, out of friendship for opinion of Mr. Powys was communicated to Mr. Colburn, the latter might 
him. Neither did I wish you to be deceived, although I consider your con- || reasonably apprehend Captain Marryat would do that which Mr. Powys 
duct to me in the settlement for the magazine extremely unhandsome. As conceived in his view of the law, coupled with the agreement, was feasi- 
you say you have paid me too much for the work, and that you felt the ne-|| ble. He would be extremely unwilling to say any thing to hurt the feel- 
cessity of continuing it in the magazine, to prove to you that I do not wish |, ings of Captain Marryat, a gentleman, who, of late years, had contributed 
to take the advantage of you in any way, I consent that you shall continue || very much to the amusement of the public. He might say he himself had 
it in portions, to be regulated by myself, in the New Monthly, as before, at |read some of his works with great pleasure. And one of them had 
a price that shall be agreed upon per sheet ; and that after I have published || been recommended to him by a friend, who said he read it five times ; and 
it when and where I please, you shall complete it in the New Monthly on/ there could not be a greater compliment paid to an author. It really ap- 
the same terms per sheet. I will now cancel the agreement between us | peared to him that where persons were in the habit of writing works of 
for the English copyright, returning your bills on the receipt of my MS. | imagination and fancy, they did more or less fall into the habit of stating 
“ Yours, F.Marryar. || things not in that plain and professional jog-trot way in which lawyers 
‘*T will not see or speak to Mr. Shobert, or any one but yourself.” were in the habit of doing. He had read through the answer attentively, 
On the following day (Saturday, the 16th) Mr. Colburn sent this answer | in court and out of court, and he could not, for the life of him, make out 
to Mr. Howard :— | what it was Captain Marryat would wish the Cuurt to understand with re- 
* Dear Sir—On due consideration I feel compelled to decline any resale | ference to this story of “The Phantom Ship,” by the phantom agreement 
to Captain Marryat of his ‘Phantom Ship.’ I have not time to-day to an- | which happened to be brought forward. He confessed he could not under- 
swer the captain’s letter as regards other matters, but I shalldo so on Mon-| stand it. His Honor here read several passages of the answer as already 
day. Yours, dear sir, very truly, | detailed, and commented upon them, and concluded, it appeared to him the 
“H. Cotsurn.” |, plaintiff had put the right construction upon the agreement; and in the 
Mr. Colburn, meanwhile was not inactive ; for, on that Saturday evening, | mode the injunction was applied for there was nothing wrong. He was 
Captain Marryat was served with an injunction. Such was Captain Mar- | sorry that any dispute should have occurred between the parties in the situ- 
ryat’s own case. The learned counsel then entered into a labored argu- | ation of life in which Captain Marryat and Mr. Colburn stood ; but after 
ment as to the origin and nature of copyright property, with a view to show | all that had been said and argued so ingeniously and laboriously in support 
that it was a species of property which was created and regulated in this of Captain Marryat’s case, he was of opinion that the injunction ought to 
country by Acts of Parliament, and had no existence out of Great Britain | be continued. But he would give the defendant leave to bring an action 
and some of its dependencies, and that Mr. Colburn could have contracted | at law. The only question was how that was to be done ; but he would 
for no more than the copyright in Great Britain. They also argued that a || meanwhile reserve the costs. 
material portion of the case had been suppressed, and one of the learned || ‘The counsel arranged that the terms of the trial at law should be settled 
Counsel, (Mr. Chandless) complained that imputations seriously affecting | hereafter. 
the character of Captain Marryat had gone abroad as far as the winds of | a 
heaven could carry them, and all arising from the artful statement in the | : 
bill, that Captain Marryat was endeavoring to exact from Mr. Colburn | THE PENCIL OF NATURE. 
some further terms beneficial to himself, from which it was commonly in- | A NEW DISCOVERY. 
ferred that the gallant captain was influenced merely by pecuniary motives, || We know not how it is, but just as we are going to have something 
whereas his real and only desire in opening the negotiation anew was to good in this world, up starts a mischief to mar it or to vilify it. There is 
revent the intended sacrifice of ‘The Phantom Ship” to “The Flying not a real panacea, but has its rival. Engraving, set upon a firm basis, 
Duvchaee ;” and in conclusion it was argued that the circumstances of the | one would have thought might have beensupreme. No such athing—her 
contract showed it was not the meaning of the parties to deprive Captain | illegitimate sister, Lithography, sets up her claim, and by means of cheap 
Marryat of his right to sell his work abroad. | publications, calls in the masses, who naturally prefer the inferior article ; 
Mr. Knight Bruce, with whom was Mr. Sutton Sharpe, supported the || and here commences the democracy of art. Print shops have increased out 
injunction. As far as Mr. Colburn was concerned it had not been pretended i of number—print auctions are every where ; so that, if all the world do not 
he had violated the agreement ; nor, indeed, could any reasonable doubt | become judges of art, it cannot be for lack of means to make them ac- 
be entertained that his construction of the agreement was the right one. | quainted with it. ; 
But the fact was, “The Flying Dutchman” was the cause of the whole There is no breathing space—all is one great movement. Where are 
quarrel. Had Mr. Colburn not been guilty of launching the dreaded “ Fly- 


| we going? Whocan tell! The phantasmagoria of inventions passes ra- 
ing Dutchman,” the Court would never have heard in a judicial way of pidly before us—are we to see them no more '—are they to be obliterated ? 
“The Phantom Ship,” or of its publication in France or America. The | Is the hand of man to be altogether stayed in his work '—the wit active— 
learned counsel complimented Captain Marryat upon his singular modesty | the fingers idle? Wonderful wonder of wonders !!_ Vanish equa-tints and 
in entertaining so humble an opinion of the merits and probable success of | mezzotints—as chimneys that consume their own smoke, devour your- 
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selves. Steel engravers, copper engravers, and etchers, drink up your 
aquafortis, and die! There 1s an end of your black art—‘ Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone.” The real black art of true magic arises and cries 
avaunt. All nature shall paint herself—fields, rivers, trees, houses, plains, 
mountains, cities, shall all paint themselves at a bidding, and at a few mo- 
ment’s notice. ‘Towns will no longer have any representatives but them- 
selves. Invention says it. I¢ has found out the one thing new under the 
sun ; that, by vintue of the sun’s patent, all nature, animate and inanimate, 
shall be henceforth its own painter, engraver, printer, and publisher. Here 
is a revolution in art; and, that we may net be behindhand in revolutions, 
for which we have so imitative a taste, no sooner does one start up in Paris, 
but we must have one in Londen teo. And so Mr. Daguerre’s invention 
is instantly rivalled by Mr. Fox Talbot’s. ‘The Dagueroscope and the Pho- 
togenic revolutions are to keep you all down, ye painters, engravers, and, 
alas! the harmless race, the sketchers. All ye, before whose unsteady 
hands towers have toppled down upon the paper, and the pagodas of the 
East have bowed, hide your heads in holes and corners, and wait there till 
you are called for. The “mountain in labor” willno more produce a 
mouse ; it will produce itself, with all that is upon it. Ye artists of all de- 
nominations that have so vilified nature as her journeymen, see how she 


rises up against you, and takes the staff into her own hands. Your mis- | 


tress now, with a vengeance, she will show you what she really is, and that 
the cloud is not ‘very like a whale.” You must positively abscond. 
Now, as to you, locality painters, with your towns and castles on the 
Rhine, you will not get the “ ready rhino” for them now—and we have no 
pity for you. Bridges are far too arch now to put up with your false per- 
spective. They will no longer be abridged of their true proportions by 
you; they will measure themselves and take their ewn toll. You will no 
longer be tolerated. You drawers of churches, Britton, Pugin, Mackenzie, 
beware lest you yourselves be drawn in. Every church will show itself to 
the world without your help. It will make its wants visible and known on 
paper; and, though vestry and church warden quash the church rates, every 
— will lift up its head and demand proper repair. 

e animal painters, go no more to the Zoologicals to stare the lions out 
of countenance—they do not want your countenace any more. The day 
is come for every beast to be his own portrait painter. “ None but himself 
shall be his parallel.” Every garden will publish its own Botanical Maga- 
zine. The true “ Forget me not” will banish all others from the Airth. 
Talk no more of ‘holding the mirror up to nature’”-—she will hold it up to 
herself, and present you with a copy of her countenance for a penny. What 
would you say to looking in a mirror and having the image fastened !! As 
one looks sometimes, it is really quite frightful to think of it; but such a 
thing is possible—nay, it is probable—no, it is certain. What will become 
of the poor thieves, when they shall see handed in as evidence against them 
their own portraits, taken by the room in which they stole, and in the very 
act of stealing! What wonderful discoveries is this wonderful discovery 
destined to discover! The telescope is rather an unfair tell-tale; but now 
every thing and every body may have to encounter his double every where, 
most inconveniently, and thus every one become his own caricaturist. Any 
one may walk about with his patent sketch-book—set it to work—and see 
in a few moments what is doing behind his back! Poor Murphy outdone !— 
the weather must be its own almanack—the waters keep their own tide-ta- 
bles. What confusion will there be in autograph signs manual! How dif- 
ficult to prove the representation a forgery, if nobody has a hand in it! ! 

Mr. Babbage in his (miscalled ninth Bridgewater) Treatise announces the 
astounding fact, as a very sublime truth, that every word uttered from the 
creation of the world has registered itself, and is still speaking, and will 
speak for ever in vibration. In fact, there isa great album of Babel. But 
what too, if the great business of the sun be to act registar likewise, and to 
give out impressions of our looks, and pictures of our actions ; and so, if 
with Bishop Berkeley’s theory, there be no such thing as any thing, guoad 
matter, for aught we know to the contrary, other worlds of the system may 
be peopled and conducted with the images of persons and transactions 
thrown off from this and from each other; the whole universal nature be- 
ing nothing more than phonetic and photogenic structures. As all readers 
may not have read the accounts of this singular invention, upon which we 
have made these comments, we subjoin an extract from the letter of Mr 
Talbot to the editor of the Literary Gazette. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

“Dear Sir—I have great pleasure in preeer me with the wish you have 
expressed to me, that I would go into some details respecting the invention 
which I have communicated to the Royal Society, viz., the art of photo- 
genic drawing, or of forming pictures and images of natural objects by 
means of solar light 

‘Many instruments have been devised, at various times, for abridging 
the labor of the artist in copying natural objects, and for insuring greater 
accuracy in the design than can be readily attained without such assistance. 


Among these may be more particularly mentioned the camera obscura and | 


the camera lucida, which are familiar to most persons; certainly very in- 
genious and beautiful instruments, and in many circumstances eminently 
useful, especially the latter. Yet are there many persons who do not suc- 
ceed in using them, and, I believe, few are able to do so with great suc- 
cess, except those who, in other respects, are skilled in drawing. Up toa 
certain point, these inventions are excellent ; beyond that point they do 
not go. They assist the artist in his work, they do not work for him. 
They do not dispense with his time, nor with his skill, nor with his atten- 
tion. All they do is to guide his eye and correct his judgment ; but the 
actual performance of the drawing must be his own. From alk these prior 
ones, the present invention differs totally in this respect (which may be ex- 
plained in a single sentence,) viz. that by means of this contrivance, it is 
not the artist who makes the picture, but the picture which makes itself. 
All that the artist does is to dispose the apparatus before the object whose 
image he requires ; he then leaves it for a‘certain time, greater or less, ac- 
cording to circumstances. At the end of the time he returns, takes out 
his picture, and finds it finished. The agent in this operation is solar light, 
which being thrown by a lens upon a sheet of prepared paper, stamps up- 
on it the image of the object, whatever that may be, which 1s placed before 
it. The very foundation of the art, therefore, consists in this—eminently 


'! curious—natural fact, viz., that there exists a substance so sensitive of 
light, as to be capable of receiving even its faint impressions. ‘The whole 
possibility of the process depends upon this; for if no such substance ex- 
isted in rerwm natura, the notion of thus copying objects would be nothing 
more than a scientific dream. Moreover, it is not sufficient that the paper 
should be so sensitive as to receive the impressions of external objects ; it 
is requisite also, that, having recezved, it should retain them ; and, moreover, 
|that it should be insensible with regard to other objects to which it may be 
|subsequently exposed. The necessity of this is obvious, for otherwise, 
new impressions would be received, which would confuse and efface the 
\fermer ones. But it is easier to perceive the necessity of the thing re- 
| quired than to attain to its realization. 
“In 1834 I undertook a course of experiments with this object in view. 
I know not what good star seconded my efforts. After various trials, | 
|| succeeded in hitting upon a method of obtaining this desideratum. By 
this process it is possible to destroy the sensibility of the paper, and to 
render it quite insensible. After this change it may be exposed with safety 
to the light of day ; it may even be placed in the sunshine ; indeed I have 
specimens which have been left an hour in the sun without having received 
|| any apparent deterioration. 
| The specimens of this art, which I exhibited at the Royal Institution, 
'theugh consisting only of what I happened to have with me in town, are 
| yet sufficient to give a general idea of it, and to show the wide range of its 
applicability. Among them were pictures of flowers and leaves ; a pattern 
of lace ; figures taken from painted glass ; a view of Venice, copied from 
'|an engraving ; some images formed by the solar microscope, viz. a slice of 
|wood very highly magnified, exhibitmg the pores of two kinds, one set 
‘much smaller than the other, and more numerous. Another microscope 
| sketch, exhibiting the reticulations on the wing of an insect. Finally, va- 
| rious pictures, representing the architecture of my house in the country ; 
'all these made with the camera obseura, in the summer of 1835. And this 
I believe to be the first instance on record of a house having painted its 
own portrait. A person unacquainted with the process, if told that nothing 
‘of all this was executed by the hand, must imagine that one has at one’s 
call the genius of Aladdin's lamp. And, indeed, it may almost be said that 
'this is something of the same kind. It is a little bit of magic realized—of 
‘natural magic. You make the powers of nature work for you, and no 
wonder that your work is well and quickly done. No matter whether the 
| subject be large or small, simple or complicated ; whether the flower branch 
| which you wish to copy contains one blossom or one thousand ; you set 
‘the instrument in action, the allotted time elapses, and you find the picture 
finished, in every part and in every minute particular. There is something 
|in this rapidity and perfection of execution which is very wonderful. But, 
| after all, what 7s Nature but one great field of wonders past our comprehen- 
sion! Those, indeed, which are of every-day occurrence do not habitually 
strike us, on account of their familiarity; but they are not the less, on 
that account, essential portions of the same wonderful whole. I hope it 
'| will be borne in mind by those whe take an interest in this subject, that, in 
; what I have hitherto done, I do not profess to have. perfected an art, but 
|to have commenced one, the limits of which it is not possible at present 
'|exactly to ascertain. I only claim to have based this new art upon a se- 
|cure foundation: it will be for more skilful hands than mine to rear the 
| superstructure. I remain, dear sir, yours,” &c., 
“H. Fox Tarsor.” 


iH 

i} 
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| Here, in truth, is a discovery launched upon the world, that must make a 


revolution in art. It is impossible, at first view, not to be amused at the 


| sundry whimsical views the coming changes present. But, to speak more 
'| seriously, in what way, in what degree, will art be affected by by it? Art 


\is of two kinds, or more properly speaking, has two walks, the imagina- 
| tive and the imitative ; the latter may, indeed, greatly assist the former, 
| but, in the strictly imitative, imagination may not enter but to do mischief. 
| They may be considered therefore, as the two only proper walks. It 
| must be evident that the higher, the imaginative, cannot immediately be 
| affected by the new discovery—it is not tangible to its power—the poetry 
|of the mind cannot be submitted to this material process ; but there is 
/a point of view in which it may be highly detrimental to genius, which, 
| being but a power over materials, must collect with pains and labor, and 
| acquire a facility of drawing. Now, it is manifest that, if the artist can 
| lay up astore of objects without the (at first very tedious) process of cor- 
| rect drawing, both his mind and his hand will fail him; the mind will not 
'readily supply what it does not know practically and familiarly, and the 
| hand must be crippled when brought to execute what it has not previously 
supplied as a sketch. Who will make elaborate drawings from statues or 
| from life, if he can be supplied in a more perfect, a more true manner, and 
in the space of a few minutes, either with the most simrie or the most 
complicated forms! How very few will apply themselves to a drudgery, 
the benefits of which are to be so remote, as an ultimate improvement, 
and will forego for that hope, which genius may be most inclined to doubt, 
immediate possession! But if genius could really be schooled to severe 
| discipline, the new discovery, by new and most accurate forms, might 
greatly aid conception. If this view be correct, we may have fewer 
artists ; but those few, who will ‘ spurn delights and live laborious days,” 
| will arrive at an eminence which no modern, and possibly no ancient mas- 
| ter has reached. 
| But, in the merely imitative walk, and that chiefly for scientific pur- 
poses, draughts of machinery and objects of natural history, the practice 
‘of art, as it now exists, will be nearly annihilated—it will be chiefly con- 
fined to the coloring representations made by the new instruments—for it 
is not presumed that color will be produced by the new process. Our 
mere painters of views will be superseded, for our artists have strangely 
‘dropped the wings of their genius, and perched themselves, as if without 
permission to enter, before the walls of every town and city in Christen- 
‘dom, and of some out of it; so much so, that after-generations, judging of 
us from our views in annuals and other productions, may pronounce us to 
| have been a proscribed race, not allowed to enter within gates ; pictorial 
lepers, committed to perform quarantine without, and in the face of the 
‘broad sun, if possible, to purify us. These mere view-makers will be su- 
| perseded ; for who, that really values views, will not prefer the real repre- 
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sentation to the less to be depended upon! We have so little taste for 
these things, that we shall say so much the better, if it does not throw 
many worthy and industrious men out of employment. Yet who is allow- 
ed to think of that in these days, when the great, the universal game of 
“beggar my neighbor’ is played and encouraged with such avidity ! Then 
it remains to be considered,—will taste be enlarged by this invention? Do 
we not despise what is too easily attained? Is not the admiration of the 
world at once the incitement and the reward? Has it not greatly, mainly, 
a referepce to ourselves? {t is what man can do by his extraordinary man- 
ual dexterity that we are so prone to admire. 


People prefer a poor representation of an object made by a human hand | 


to the beauty of the thing itself. They will throw away a leaf, a flower, 
of exquisite beauty, and treasure up the veriest daub, that shall have the 
slightest resemblance to it. We suspect our love—our admiration of art 
arises, in the first place, because it is art, and of man’s hand. This isa 
natural prejudice, and one designed, probably, to bring the hands nature 
has given us to their utmost power. There are things so exquisitely 


’ 


beautiful, and at first sight accep a to be so by all, that it is sur- |) 


prising they are not in common use. For instance, the camera obscura— 
ow perfectly fascinating it is! Yet, how unsatisfied are people with it, 
because it is not of a human hand, and how seldom do people, even of taste, 
return, as it might have been expected they would, to the exhibition of it? 
We are afraid something of this indifference will arise from the new in- 
vention. However beautiful may be the work produced, there will be no 
friend to be magnified, no great artist for the amateurs to worship with all 
the idolatry of their tastes, or of their lack of it. The love of imitation, 
imnate —— it be, and so determinate in infant genius as it has ever 
shown itself, will undoubtedly be checked as mere idleness; and, in lieu 
of improvement by practice, the young genius will be surfeited with amuse- 
ments which he has had no share in creating, and for whose excellence he 
has had no praise. If this view be correct, it may be presumed that the 
number of artists will be greatly lessened; and that a few will attain great- 
er excellence. 
HAZLITT IN SWITZERLAND. 


A CONVERSATION. 
The cottage I found Hazlitt inhabiting is about halfa mile from Vivai, and 





stands on the banks of a small and rapid stream that falls into the lake at | 


the entrance of the town. The house lies very low, so that it possesses no 
other view from the windows than a | pa paddock, overshadowed by some 
enormous walnut-trees. Behind, and across the rivulet, rises a hill of vines, 


sufficiently elevated to screen out the westernsun. The spot is lovely and | 


secluded. 
As is not uncommon with men of talent, his appearance, though not un- 
ae was by no means striking. He was below the common 
eight ; his dress neglected ; and his chin garnished with a stubble of some 


day’s standing. The lines of his countenance are regular, but bear evident | 


marks of late and intense application ; and there was an habitual melancholy 
in the expression, as though he had been chqwing the cud of past miseries, 
or brooding on bitter anticipations of the future. His figure was emaciated; 


and it is evident his mind has preyed upon and consumed much of the vital | 


energies of his frame ; and this last, as was said of Shelly, seemed only a 
tenement for spirit. 

I opened the conversation by speaking to him of the beauty of the cottage 
and the environs. 

He said “I am just returned from Italy ; that is, I have only been here 
a few weeks, and have scarcely stirred beyond the precincts of my cam- 


pa e.” 
f asked him how he liked Switzerland 2 


H. I prefer Italy, and France to either; not but that Florence (did not | 
ee with me) isa pleasant place enough. Leigh Hunt, who | 


the climate di 
was posted by the side of a dusty road, between two burning walls that ex- 
cluded the air and refracted all the rays of the western sun, used to com- 
plain of its crystal heat—and well he might. But at Florence, one is never 


at a loss how to pass time. I luxuriated in the divine treasures of its | 


churches and galleries ; I lived in them. I thought nothing of the old mas- 


ters till I saw the frescos there. I am partial to cities and works of art, | 


especially paintings ; but more than all, I like to study man. One might 
as well live in some ¢erra incognita as here. 

I asked by what route he had travelled ? 

H. I crossed the Simplon; a monument which, had Napoleon left no- 
thing else, would have been enough to have immortalized him. We passed 


some weeks at Bueg, at the foot of the mountain; but I soon got sick of 


alps and glaciers, and mean to make no excursions this summer. One range 
of alps is like another range of alps, one valley is like another valley; the 


eye can scarce distinguish the difference, so nearly alike are their features. | 


Give me the rich plains of Lombardy, or the cultivated tracts of France. 


M. As for me, I agree with M. de Stendhal in thinking “la belle France” || 


one of the ugliest countries in the world. 
H. Not so; I never tire of corn plains. We have too much pasturage 


at home, and do not understand the economy of labor so well asin France. | 


The cattle destroy more than they eat in England. We see, too, in every 
patch of cultivation, that the “pene are something in France. This di- 
vison of lands was one of the happy fruits of the sedition, I was never so 
much disappointed as when I first beheld a vineyard, and am sick of the 


sight of them here. These vines, crawling along the ground, are no better 


than sticked beans: one of our hop grounds is far more picturesque. The 
vines in Tuscany, indeed, form arcades for miles ; and it is pleasant enough 
to walk between the rows of the mulberry trees that support the red clus- 
tering grapes; besides, the wheat grows underthem. There is nothing 


like cultivation. I thought England a garden, till I saw the Val d’Armo: | 


it is one orchard—not a tree but a fruit-tree for miles. 
He now spoke of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and seemed imbued with all his 


notions about Lord Byron. He particularly insisted on his lordship’s | 


avarice. 

_ Byron, when he sold his yacht to Lord Blessington, refused to give 
the sgilors their —, and doled out to Leigh Hunt a weekly allowance, 
when he drew himself on hia banker, Barry, at Genoa. This was mean— 


it was insulting. Itis the manner of a gift, not the making it, or its mar- 
ketable price that stamps its value. 

M. ‘There I agree with you. The Marquess Wellesley left a Lon nom 
—a great name—in India. He used to say, Give that man a handful of 
ent Had he said fifty, the present would have been much less cared 
or. 

H. Men like Byron, who have felt the want of money, generally become 
stingy in theend. Shelly says, “ Gold is the old man’s sword.” Gold had 
been Byron’s; and would have ended in being his god. Do you remember 
the panegyric onthe diamond, in Werner? He there writes con amore. 

The conversation turned on his poetry. 

H. He would never have been the poet he was, but for Wordsworth and 
Southey. He knew that, and therefore abusedthem. Of Coleridge he was 
not so jealous ; he had changed his beat-——prose for poetry. After Byron 

_had begun to write tragedies and failed, he was even jealous of Shakspeare. 
Had he been a painter, he would have abused Raffaelle ; a general, decried 
Napoleon. 

M. What he said about Shakspeare was anything but sincere. His finest 
things are paraphrases of Shakspeare. Witness the stanzas in the third 
canto, taken from 

“ A solitude is populous enough.” 
Voltaire, who, in his Jule César, has stolen from Shakspeare one of his 
'sublimest ideas, the comparison of wounds to the dumb mouths, calls hima 
barbarian : as, more lately, does Manzoni, in that very clever novel, the Pro- 
messe Spose. 

H. The Italians are like the Greeks of old; they consider the rest of 
the world barbarians, look upon Dante as a god, and contend that the world 
has produced nothing aut simile, aut secundum, to the Divine Comedies. 

But I imagine that Manzoni only knows Shakspeare, like Voltaire, from 
some vile translation. 

M. Asa punishment, he has been as vilely translated himself. I look 
upon the Promesse _ as an admirable novel. The plague scene in 

| the street with the ‘ Magatte” is as finely drawn as any thing I know in 


| we 

. What strange notions the commentators and others had of Shak- 
|| speare. 
| M. But do you really think Shakspeare was an unlearned man? 
H® Sir, he was, if not the most learned, the best read man of his age ; by 
‘which I mean, that he made the best use of reading. His Brutus, and An- 
| tony, and Coriolanus, are real conceptions of those Romans. His Romeo 
land Juliet have all the beautiful conceits of the time: he has steeped them 
in all the enthusiastic tenderness of Petrarch. 

M. Shakspeare was certainly well acquainted with Greek literature, par- 
‘ticularly with the tragic writers. Hamlet and Macbeth are full of passages 
evidently taken from the Agamemnonian story. In the Tempest, in all pro- 
bability borrowed from the Italian, the lines ending 
“ And Neptune shakes his spear” 

‘are literally translated from the Prometheus. And the description of the 
witches in Macbeth, 
‘“‘ But whoare they so withered,” &c., 


\is from the Eumenides. To return to Byron. You say he profited by 
| Southey and Wordsworth. I am surprised that you class them together. 
| If 1 remember right, in some work of yours, you compare Southey to Sir 
William Blackmore? 
| H. I spoke of his epics, of the quantity rather than the quality of his 
verse. His minor poems are delightful. Read Thalaba. Do you know 
whether it is in rhyme or no? so harmonious are the cadences, so choice 
| and musical are the words. Metastasio himself had not a finer tuned ear. 
M. Which of Byron’s poems do you prefer? 
H. I like Don Juan the best ; it has always seemed to me unaccounta- 
| ble that he had not carried his hero into Italy—a country about which he 
knew most. Beppo would have mac an admirable episode in his hero’s 
| adventures. 

M. The reason why he did not carry the scene into Italy is clear. He was 
afraid of a comparison being drawn between himself and Caste. 

H. In reading his more serious poems, I fancy myself in the prison at 
Chillon. The light comes in upon it through only one loophole ; the black 
beam at the entrance, and placed there that the groans of the dying might 
| strike terror at their coming fate in the hearts of the sufferers within their 

cell; that rock-hewn cavern below the bed of the lake,—its dim and Rem- 
_ brandt look,—the black and mouldy columns, at the foot of which the rings 
are still planted,—all is in good keeping with the scenes of cold-blooded 
_ tyranny that passed there. I fancy I see Bolivard chained and riveted to 
| the pillar, and gazing on his dead brother; but I am affected with a suffo- 
‘cating sense of horror, and long to get into the open air, and bask in the 
‘sun, and vow never to set my foot in such a place again. 
M. But his poems are not all so gloomy. 
| H. They are most of them the reflections of his own mind, and that not 
‘an enviable one. 
Something was said of Byron’s tragedies, of which Hazlitt was no admi- 
| rer, he remarked that they were written against the grain—that Byron’s 
| talent was essentially undramatic. 

We then got into a long discussion on the present state of dramatic 
literature. 

H. What have we now on the stage but rifacimentos from the French ? 
'You know Kenny. Coming upon him unexpectedly one day, I found him 
‘on the flat of his back, kicking at a prodigious rate, and apparently in strong 
convulsions. _ I ran up to him, in order to assist and raise im; but his ma- 
lady was an obstetrical oe; he was in all the agonies of a fausse couche. 
“What is the matter, Kenny?” said I. “Oh, my dear fellow, Hazlitt,” 
he said, with tears in his eyes, “ I have been for three hours labouring hard 
‘to get out an idea, to finish a scéne ; but it won’t—it won’t come.” 

M. Shelly used to say that all who sought to write good prose, should 
|| study Plato. Not that his own style is perfect ; he is too fond of introduc- 

ing hexameters. He told me it cost him more trouble to write prose than 
poetry; and I have heard Italians make the same observation. By habit 
| and the very mechanism of versa, the periods flow of the Miselves. 
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' H. I remember a time when to write was the greatest labor to me, but ||!” the breath and radiance of flowers and sunshine, and converted them to 


facility came with practice ; I now sometimes run off whole pages without 
changing a word. 

M. 3 seen Washington Irving, when in the vein, do the same. I 
look upon the Sketch- Book as a delightful work. Irving never wrote a word 
he need alter or obliterate ; he is one of the best men I know, and is re- 
flected in all he has written. 

Hazlitt made no reply to this remark, and here entered into a long his- 


tory of his own literary wrongs, his neglect by the public, his bitter perse- | 


cution by the reviewers, especially by Sir Walter Scott, whom he accused of 
attacking him in Blackwood. The chord thus touched, vibrated in every 
nerve, and he spoke for half an hour with much rapidity, and with an at- 
tempt, at times, to suppress his feelings, that was no less distressing to me 
than himself. He dwelt upon the personality of these attacks of the re- 
viewers, and their calling him, I think he said, a barber's son, which he denied. 
His works, he allowed, were fair game, and that reviews of them would have 
affected his pocket, not his peace of mind. Working himself up, at last, 
into a fury, Re poured forth the venomof a tongue, that was never equalled 
but by the gall of his pen. Yet, as he talked, I could sympathise with 
him. It was probably about the time of this interview that he wrote his 
Plain Speaker—a work about which he was then engaged—‘‘I was taught 
to think, and willing to believe, that Genius is not a bawd ; that Virtue was 
not a mask; that Liberty was not a name; that Love had its seat in the 
human heart.” No one, said he, nowadays, can get his bread by his talents, 
however great they may be, who does not prostitute them—who is not a 
hypocrite anda bigot. It is because I am neither, that they hate and decry 
me ; and the surest way to succeed was to attack my birth. It is mira- 
culous how nobility sells a book ; without the name of a lord, or an honora- 
ble, or, at least, a baronet, an M.P., or a man of fashion to grace a title- 


| 


;a double element of life. We have affinities with all the works of God. 
‘Some of us resemble stones—some of us flowers. But the vegetable 
‘instinct (if I may so express it without disturbing your serene lips with a 
| smile), is strong upon us when nature puts on her fairest. I have envied 
| the calm flowers ere now, stirring gently in the soft summer air, while they 
, were fed and embellished unconsciously with dew and light. 

On such a day, early in the Oriental Autumn, a caique lay motionless 
and unseen within the water-gate of one of the balconied summer-houses 
onthe Bosphorus. In its stern lay, upon an Eastern carpet, the handsom- 


| est young Englishman who had ever blessed the eyes of the lattice-peeping 


page, a book soon finds its way, as Juvenal says, to the grocers. Your mere | 
author—as Byron calls him, “ your author, all author, turned up with ink” | 
—is like a younger son in society, and is not allowed even to make himself | . 
| cent strait which brings the tribute of the Black Sea to the Seraglio of the 


agreeable. 

The conversation had become painful and distressing to me ; I knew not 
what to say to calm him, and shortly took my leave. I start to-morrow for 
a tour in the small cantons, to compare the glaciers of Grindelwald with 
those of Chamouny ; and I shall, probably, never see again aman who so 
much interested me, and whose conversation I committed, on m¥ return 
home, to my commonplace-book. It was fortunate for Socrates that he had 
a Xenophon! I could have wished to infuse into my memorabilia more of 
the spirit of Hazlitt ; but find, as I fear you will do, that it is all evaporated 
in the process. Adieu. T. Mepwiy. 
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I Our two first numbers being entirely exhausted, we beg leave to 
say, that we shall reprint them next week, and shall then be enabled to 
supply all Subscribers, who desire it, with full sets from the beginning. 


A STORY WRIT FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
( Continued.) 
Tf lusty love should go in quest of beauty 
Where should he find it fairer than in Rlanch? 
If love ambitious sought a match of: birth 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
He is the half part of a blessed man 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
And she a fair, divided excellence 
Whose fitness of perfection lies in him.” 


Like sunshine let down on the darkened grass, when the south wind 
sways aside the shadowing branch, fairest lady,—like Heaven’s light, I say, 
falls the glance of your lustrous eye again on my Story for the Beautiful. 
It should be well writ. There should be inspiration in knowing that the 
forehead bent over these words is of alabaster fairness, that the lips which 
stir unconsciously with the measure of this very sentence, are of rose-like 
brightness, and curved like the twice-bent bow of the god of love. We 
kindle our words by the listener’s fire. ‘The preacher does it—the player 
too. Yet there is a divinity in beauty from which tho’the gazer may bor- 
row, it is as the humble priest lights his small lamp at the vestal altar—the 
fire might consume the phenix, but the lamp burns faint and dim. 

It was one of those days of which there are many on the Bosphorus, but 
which come but rarely on the cold rivers of our land—when the sun, and 
the balm of the air affect the human frame as they affect the grass and 





flowers. Have you never felt, dear lady, as if the light and fragrance of a | 


day in Spring were feeding the growth and beauty of both soul and body— 


| 
| 
| 


maids of Constantinople, while with their hands upon their oars, sat four 
athletic Caikjis, waiting for the command to shoot forth their swift bark 
into the daylight. 

Suddenly the plash of oars was heard faintly coming along the shore by 
Buyukdere, and in a minute after, swift as a lance, sped past the lightest 
and frailest bark known on the Bosphorus. The Englishman leaned far 
over the gunwale of his caique, dipped his head in the ripple of the wake 
as if it had left perfume on the water it had severed, and watched it over 
the gilt bars of the gate till it had rounded the point of the Turkish village 
above: then, witha word to a Greek slave, who sat coiled in the prow, 
(passed by him in rapid Turkish to the Caikjis) out shot the slender boat 
into the daylight, and with one sturdy and athletic pull, was sent far on its 
pursuit against the stream. 

Mr. Everard Trulian had been some weeks in Constantinople, without 
occupation of more interest than a daily pull in his caique up the magnifi- 


Sultan. A few days before that which you have just been at the trouble 
of fancying so delicious, dear lady, he had suddenly run against a caique 
of six oars, containing a lady and a slave. The slave had given a scream 
of fear, but the lady, unmoved in her reclining position, had steadily bent 
upon Everard a pair of eyes so full of beaming intelligence and softness, 
that out of his eyes and heart the remembrance would no more come than 
the light out of his eyes, or the blood out of his heart. Whether it was 
the calm courage and self-possession of the lady, or whether it was, that in 
her Eastern eyes, stained as they were with the dark tinctures of the ha- 
rem, there was a thought, an intellect, far beyond the voluptuous softness 
of the Orient, he scarce stayed to ask himself. But ever since, he had 
watched for that six-oared caique on the Bosphorus, and every day of that 
rainless summer time, he had passed and re-passed it, getting the same 
fixed and unwinking look, and with every succeeding one (though between 


| the fold of the yashmak he could see nothing but forehead and eyes,) falling 


| “*a thousand fathom ” deeper in love. 


If I were writing this tale for any eye but that of the beautiful, fair 
lady, I would tell, step by step, the progress of our hero’s love and wooing. 
But to you I might as well draw out on paper the linesof your translucent 
hand. Your imagination has outrun my loitering pen, and you have fan- 
cied already their meeting, their interchange of hopes and flowers, vows * 


and promises, plans, smiles, tears and forebodings. The lady repre- 


| sented herself as the daughter of an Egyptian Bey, who, refusing to 


| 
} 


| 


join in the revolt of Ibrahim, had come to reside near his master, the Sul- 
tan, and she had been taught by a French captive and slave, the prettiest 
Arab-Parisian accent that ever astonished the sweetened breezes of the 
East. Her father fell back on his pillowed divan and slept soundly (she 
said) after sunset, and in the terraced garden on the hill side behind their 
summer palace, she sat upon her silken cushion (with her slave stationed at 


| a fountain near by, whose murmur just confused the sound of their voices), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and near her slippered and half-bared feet, reclined Everard, night after 


night, till he had renewed his vows by almost every star in the sky. Yet 


| though he had pressed many a kiss on that alabaster instep, arched like a 
| throne of gracefulness and pride, she had, with the modesty taught in the 


East, resolutely covered her mouth with the thin folds of the yashmack, 
and her masses of dark hair, her glowing eyes and calm forehead were all 
the moonlight revealed of what he still knew was beauty untranscended. 
There was but one peculiarity in this wooing, dear lady, which you will 
‘not have imagined—though Everard made love like an angel in French, the 
fair Maroula (so she called herself) loved better to listen to him for hours 
while he poured out his passion in native English. She said in the prettiest 
| phrase coinable by an Oriental, that the earnestness of his native tongue 
made up in expression what she lost by not comprehending asyllable. And 
so in the choice English of May Fair, he told her in innumerable ways, 
and by repeating of long passages from Byronand Tom Moore, much more, 
probably, than he would have said in French. And though a listener would 


| have thought it droll, perhaps, to hear an Englishman making love in pure 


Saxon to an Egyptian, the listening Maroula was as delightedly serious as 
a statue of Memnon when the sun sings out of its bosom, and looked as if 
she comprehended it all. 

Love never stands still. “Onward !” is the never-silent cry of the lover's 
heart, and modesty and high intelligence, Everard Trulian well saw, had 


as if tw some delicious alchymy the morta] and immorte)] inhalation drew i drawn distinctly across his path of passion, the inviolable line only ovax 
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stepp'd in matrimony. ‘ Why not wed her!” was promptly answered. 
Maroula was high-born, of matchless beauty, and, however she had acquired 
it, admirable education. He pushed his suit imploringly, and was accepted, 


to his surprise, with a condition. He, rich, handsome, aristocratical, ac- 


complished, irresistible,—could not pretend to the hand of an Egyptian | 


girl but upon the fulfilment of an exaction of her pride. 

She took him by the hand, and leaving her slippers upon the silken 
cushion, walked barefooted over the green sward to a small stream that 
ran, glittering in the moonlight, over a smooth rock between the terraces 
of the garden. Plaeing her‘tight foot in the stream, she drew her trowser 
of striped silk above the ancle, and resting her weight upon the foot, bade 


| or the character and feelings of our people. We really compassionate 


| . . 
| Johnny at this time, for all these valiant vapourings are utterly lost upon 


‘us. His blows don’t tell. We have cooled down long ago—and that 
‘bloody war in Maine is quite forgotten. But the news by the Monongahela 
is the mildest of zephyrs compared to the coming blast which the Great 
| Western will bring with her. Then steeples will topple—the old Alle- 
ghanies shake, and the little falls at Niagara become quiet and ripple like 
“any brook. We hope to survive, however, and if the North River is not 
‘blown clean into Lake Champlain, we will lay before our readers all the 
particulars of this tempest in a tea-pot in our next number. 











baster. Doveuty, Tur Parnrer.—Some clever man in some clever book says, 


You have told me, she said, that in your own land you are high born— 
of a proud race. I doubt it not. But my father is of a tribe who judge 
by the arch of the instep, how many generations have passed since a 
family bore burdens like slaves. If water will run under your foot, my | 
father will believe you are not the son of a slave, and my hand will follow | 
where my heart is gone! 


Slipper’d in the costume of the East, Everard hestitatingly bared his | 


foot and placed it across the stream. Down dropped Maroula on her knee, 
and in another instant, without a word, fled like an affrighted fawn across 
the garden. And withthe blood burning like lava in his forehead, the proud 
son of Sir Everard stood watching the parted stream as, turned entirely 
from its narrow bed, it divided upon his foot, and in two curving stieams 
recovered its moonlit channel. 


, | 
And now good-night, fair lady, and if you would hear the rest of this | 


rambling story, your fair eyes must seek the teller again.—[ To be concluded 
next week. ] 


THE TOPIC OF THE WEEK. 


The all absorbing business and topic of the week has been the city elec- 





tion. This event annually brings around with it, all the accessories and . 


paraphernalia, which both parties make use of to stir the slumbering ener- 
gies of the adherents of each. What these accessories are, need not be 
told to those who, any time the past week, have promenaded Broadway 
after dark, and of course seen the immense processions perambulating their 
devious ways, through all manner of streets, bearing aloft banners inscribed 
with sentiments conveying all manner of patriotism. 

To a stranger these night spectacles of an apparently excited populace 
betoken a state of anarchy and misrule, threatening fatal consequences to | 


the city. But they have become so much things of course, and go tomake | 


up so important an element, in the getting up of an election, that they are 
looked on as harmless pageantries, and so indeed they are. Without them, 
the boys at least would feel they had no lot or part in the Republic, and 
unless they were honored by bearing a lamp or torch, or one leg of an. 
up-raised banner, they would soon be inquiring “ what did our forefathers 


fight for?”—Our situation as spectators rather than actors, in the grand 


drama that is yearly enacted, does not qualify us to pronounce on the spirit 
with which the contest has been borne, but our impressions have been, 
that there was less stirring up of the yesty deep than usual—and more 
good feeling, more parade, more noise, with less vindictiveness, and ‘“ white 
heat” and fewer gin slings and their sequents, than we ever saw in this city 
of excitements. 

The result is not yet certainly known, but from the best information we 
can procure, we believe that Mr. Varian is elected to the office of Mayor, 
and that the Common Council will have a majority in favor of the present 
administration. 


THE LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 
The Monongahela, a Philadelphia packet ship, arrived in that port on 
the 10th instant, and brings intelligence six days later than our last advices. 





As we surmised last week, John Bull no sooner hears of the doings in | 


Maine than he lashes himself into a most terrific state of madness, and 
every hair stands on end like the quills on the back of the fretful porcu- 
pine. Some of heramiable Majesty’s meek and modest scribes pronounce 
a war inevitable, and seem to feel great compassion for us. ‘They say that 
independent of the danger we should be in, should England’s lion put his 
paw upon us, we are ina most precarious position from internal dangers, 
and then they recount the old story of slaves—free negroes—the Indians— 
the political divisions and sectional jealousies, and add that we would no 
more venture to risk a war with England as the States are now circum- 
stanced, than we would venture to proclaim Victoria queen of North Ame- 
rica. Shocking !! 


Most of the bullying tirades we have read, are founded on the assumed | 
fact that our general Government had issued orders for the taking posses- | 


sion of the disputed tertitory, and that an army for that purpose had en- 
tered Maine. Although we all know there is not a word of truth in all 
this, it is quite as near to it as the British scribblers usually attain when 
they condescend to write any thing about the measures of our government, 


| 


| 


| . . 

him kneel and see the moonlight follow the water under that bridge of ala- ! THE PENCIL. 
| 
} 


“it is the very devil to be growing old as a person of no peculiarity.” But 
| distinction is desirable for one’s improvements upon nature in a country seat 
'as well as for one’s improve:nents upon nature in one’s self. All this is 
awkwardly phrased, but we mean to say that the residents upon the Hud- 
son are to be congratulated on the fact that Doughty, the poet of painters, 


| has taken up his residence at Fishkill Landing, and means to devote his 


| sweet pencil to this beautiful river: Those who have selected favourable 
| points for scenery, and wish their taste justified and commemorated by one 


| of the first painters in the world, would do well to give him a commission 


_to put their residences in his foregrounds. 


_—— 


Young Powell has painted a very remarkable portrait of Dr. Alban 
| Smith. 


We wish the Queen Victoria were half so beautiful as she is represented 
in Mr. Stout’s statue, exhibiting at the Stuyvesant Institute. Still there 
|is a look in it like her—as near a likeness asis important in a classic statue, 
| of rather a plain, tho’ a very winning face. It is only in the face, however, 
that Mr. ‘Stout or any other artist could do more than justice to her, for if 
|it was the fashion for likenesses to be taken a la Pauline Bonaparte,-——the 
whole statue from nature—we should fancy, from what idea we could form 
_after seeing her Majesty several times, that she would stand in marble, 
‘too, on the throne—the Queen of beauty. Her figure, tho’ not fully de- 
veloped then, promised to be eminently beautiful, and her hands and feet 
are of a fashion that indicate exquisite symmetry of frame. She stands, 
| (we must be permitted to tell Mr. Stout) ‘ much better on her pasterns ” 
than his statue, and her little mouse-like feet would have room to play a 
/game of hide and seek in the shoes he has given her, but the drapery, 
shoulders, bust and head of his figure are all beautiful. 











MINUTES FROM THE LOG. 

After laying off and on, east of the Hook, during the first days of the 
week, looking out incessantly for the Great Western, the Corsair was put 
before the wind and went to sea, in the hopes of meeting the news-freighted 

Steamer, or to make prize of any stray bark falling in her way. Relying 
on the stores already captured, the officers were in no haste to burden 
their “ wicked-looking craft” with much that was cruising within her 
‘reach; for with the prospect of so rich an argosy momentarily expected, 
| they refrained from making reprisals of many choice parcels that would 
have afforded an ample repast to our friends on shore, as well as to her 
| Officers and crew. After vainly scouring the ocean on every tack, and 
with increasing impatience, for some days, it was announced that the hold 
of the Corsair must be replenished with such captures as would be wel- 
come to our friends on our expected return. We bore down at once upon 
a small felucca from the Assyrian coast, but could only find a single case of 
| Sardanapalus silk, which Prof. Hinkspiller said would serve as a drapery 
|to his picture of the Fugitive of the Jura. Next hove in sight a saucy 
looking clipper—the Spoilt Child—with a dashing figure-head. As a mat- 
ter of pleasantry, we gave chase, captured her at once, and transplanted 
her cargo, figure-head and all, to our own hold. 

Bearing once more to the eastward, we descried two ships in actual 
engagement. The hull and rigging of both had suffered severely. On as- 
certaining their names to be The Colburn and The Marryat, we laid to for 
a time, made a minute of the action, and entered it on our log. Beating 
through the Narrows on our return, we overhauled a clean-looking craft, 
well rigged, and ably commanded, but as we were in friendly waters, we 
paid deference to her flag—the stars and stripes—and giving her a salute, 
were rewarded by her throwing on board a sealed package, which on 
Opening we found io be a treasure worthy a place in our locker. With 
these rich prizes we present ourselves to our friends, believing they will 
readily sympathise with us in our disappointment in not getting a share of 
'the long waited-for novelties known to be in the monster on the deep. 











To Conrrisutors.—We receive daily from one kind hand and another, 
original poetry, tales. etc., some with an avowed expectation of a quid pro 
quo, some with an understanding probably that if we take we pay, and 
‘much more sent us from pure good will to the Corsair. Among the latter 


contributors are one or two ladies, whose talents ought to make a literary 
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reputation and provide them with any thing they may want, from a paper | 
of pins to a pair of poneys. Their poetry would grace the Corsair, but | 
would be better set in fair binding, gilt and lettered for drawing-room tables. | 
We thank them with all our hearts, but we have that feeling of the value of | 
literary property, that we cannot consent to plunder (Corsair tho’ we be) | 
from those who cruise under the same flag, and are bound on the same 
voyage. Our object will be remembered by our friends to have design upon | 
foreign literature most exclusively, until—the blot of the copyright law is || 
wiped from our country’s flag. 





The Lady of 8ir Edward Lytton Bulwer lias announced a new novel en- | 
titled ““ Cheverly or the Manof Honor.” We are informed that it contains | 
some very pointed allusions to her domestic differences. We regret this || 
exceedingly, as nothing can be in worse taste than husband and wife to be 
pecking at each other, pro bono Publico, like a couple of game-chickens. 

The Life and Correspondence of L.E.L., by L. Blanchard, is also in the | 
press. ‘ 





IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL IN Eoypt anp Arasia, by Alexander Dumas, 
translated from the French by a lady of New York.—This is a very de- | 
lightful book, published by John S. Taylor, and well worthy the literary | 
renown of its talented author. The fair translator (Mrs. Edward S. Gould) |) 
has availed herself of some little licence, and has without doubt added much 
beauty to the original. As aspecimen of the spirit and style of the trans- | 
lation, we do not think our readers will be displeased with an extract : 


“We resolved to visit the Pyramids the next day, pass over the battle | 
ground, and return by Gizeh. At day-break our beasts were at the door; | 
we mounted, and proved ‘»eir good qualities by arriving at Boulac in ten| 





minutes. We here crossed the Nile; and immediately found ourselves |) __ 


on that field where, thirty-two years before, the great contest between || 
the East and West was decided. The heights of Embabeh command the 
whole view ; but our survey was short ; for every thing here was for asso- | 
ciation and thought, and nothing for description. 

“On our landing, the first Pyramid seemed to be within a stone’s throw ; 
yet owing to the actual distance, and to the character of the intervening | 
sand, in which our beasts sunk to their knees at every step, nearly five || 
hours were occupied in reaching it. | 

“The largest Pyramid, and the one we preferred to ascend, rests on a | 
base six hundred and ninety feet long, and appears, from below, slightly | 
sloping at the summit. It is built of large stones, placed on each other in || 
receding tiers, and has the appearance, on its sides, of a gigantic stair-case, || 
each step of which is about four feet high and ten inches broad. The || 
ascent appeared, at first, difficult, if not impossible ; but Mahommed at- | 
tacked an angle, sprang with address up the first step and invited us to 
follow him, as if it were the easiest thing in the world. Still, however 
slight might be the pleasure of clambering upward more than four hundred 
feet under a broiling sun, and with a dazzling reflection in our eyes from 
the stones to which we must cling like lizards, we were ashamed to stay | 
behind. 

“This was Mayer’s turn to triumph. Accustomed, in his vocation, to 
run up the rigging of his ship, he mounted from ledge to ledge like a goat 
in a frolic. We followed as we best could; and, after twenty minutes of 
hard labor, we reached the top without any nails on our fingers or skin on || 
our knees. Our next care—and. we were immediately impressed with it— | 
was to descend: for the little fat which this Egyptian sun had left on our 
bones, was fast melting away. However, fat or no fat, I resolved to turn 
my labor to some account, and have a view of the landscape before I de- 
scended. Turning my back to Cairo, the immense forest of palms that 
covers the site of Memphis was on my left; beyond the forest stood the 
Pyramids of Sakkarah ; beyond these lay the Desert ; in front the Desert ; 
on the right the Desert: in short, a vast plain, of the color of fire, unvaried || 
save by here and there a sand-hill, now heaped up by the winds, levelled 
again the next hour. Facing about, there lay Egypt, 7. e. the Nile gliding 
through an emerald-valley ; then Cairo, a living city, between Fostat and 
Tombs of the Caliphs, her two dead sisters: and beyond the Tombs of the 
Caliphs, the sterile range of the Mokattan mountains enclosing the land- 
scape with granite walls. 

I stepped around the platform, which appeared to extend thirty or thirty- | 
five feet. Some enormous stones were lying about, like peaks torn from 
the crest of a mountain. These are covered with names, among which 
are some, still legible, of those belonging to the Egyptian expedition. | 
Near these I saw Charles Nodier and Chateaubriand, inscribed by M. Tay- 
lor on a previous visit. ° 

I now looked at the. foot of the Pyramid, where stood our asses and dri- 
vers, like beetles and ants. I attempted to throw a stone to them, but, | 
with all my efforts, I could not cast it clear of the base ; it fell on the 
side, and bounded along the ground. 

“The latter motion of this stone struch me as typical of my own descent, | 
which process now presented a difficulty unlike, and yet not inferior to 
that of our ascent. The width of the steps was so disproportionate to their 
height, that each upper edge overhung or rather hid the step that next 
succeeded it ; and the only method of reaching the ground seemed to be a 
sheer slide in a sitting posture. Luckily, one thinks twice before attempt- | 
ing sucha glissade. On stepping to the very verge of the first stone, the | 
second became visible ; and a succession of well graduated jumps accom- 
plished the task safely. Still, I would recommend all persons liable to 
vertigo, to refrain from ascending the Pyramids. 

When I reached the ground, I threw myself on the sand, dying with 
heat and thirst. I had not thought of the latter before, so much was I 
occupied with other matters. Mohammed discoursed very sagely about 
the necessity of drinking but little ata time; and I replied by seizing the | 
bottle from his hand and draining it at a draught. 
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THE SPOILT CHILD. 
By the side of a deep-bosomed, smouldering Christmas fire, in the oak- 


panelled drawing-room of an old manor-house in Heretordshire, sat two 
mild-featured grandmammas, awaiting, with placid dignity, the advent of 


| the dinner hour. Their figures rose with equal state from their massy bro- 


caded gowns, though their style and effect were different. One grand- 
mamma was exceeding thin; the other grandmamma excelled in fat. 
Kind hearts looked out from both their faces; nor would this have been 
quite possible to any hearts less kind, for each face was surrounded and sur- 


| mounted with an embattled cap, thick set with richly notched, though faded, 
| ribbons, and five rows deep in starched point lace; so that each respected 


head bore a close resemblance to a boguet of thistles exulting in a strong 
white frost. 

They were beguiling the time with grave, yet pleasing conversation, till 
‘“‘ papa”’ and “‘ mamma”’ were dressed, and the rest of the family, with sun- 
dry guests, arrived ; and the subject they discussed was the never-enough- 
to-be-repeated one, of how many perfections were displayed in the pretty 
person of their dear grandchild, and how many more were to be expected, 
from the constant care, attention, devotion, and universal admiration and 
flattery, bestowed upon the beauty and “bringing up” of little Darling 
Petkin. 

A loud scream from the excellent lungs (lungs not to be equalled, of their 
size, in power of announcement) of the dear child upstairs, was quickly 
followed by the descent of the same in the arms of his maid, to be carried 
to the front door to meet a carriageful of aunts, another full of friends of 
the family, and sundry uncles on horseback, whose approach he had seen 
from the nursery window. In less than a couple of minutes, the whole con- 
course came dancing and crowing into the drawing room, with Darling Pet- 
kin in the centre, mounted upon the left shoulder of Uncle Benjamin,where 
he sat with a drum slung around his neck, which he furiously beat with both 
sticks, screaming in vain-glorious delight, and never caring to perceive that 
each blow of the drumstick in his right hand “ took” his uncle’s left ear in 
its way upwards. At length the general tumult ceased, and, in the pause 
occasioned by all the party “‘ taking their breath,” the shrill voice of Dar- 
ling Petkin enunciated, with all the air of a little pagod just come to light, 
** Yah! on’y nook a’ me !” 

“Only look at me!” How often do we hear this from children; how sel- 


|| dom do we find the claim upon general attention and admiration made in 
* 


vain! We begin to fear, that where we are fond of a child (and the same 
principle applies to a pet dog, horse, or favorite of any kind), there is al- 
ways a natural tendency towards spoiling it a little ; that is, towards ren- 
dering it vain, exacting, wilful, useless, or disagreeable, by the excess of our 
manifestations of admiration, andthe concessions we make to all its sayings 
and doings, however capricious and hurtful. Our present business, how- 
ever, is not so much with the good children, the pretty good, or the not-so- 
very-good-neither children, but the tip-top specimen of a “ On’y nook” 
at the portrait ! 

The tumult having subsided, the uncles and aunts were enabled to offer a 
few words of recognition and merry-Christmas-wishing to the two grand- 
mammas, and, at the same time, to perceive that Mr. and Mrs Meredith 
(we beg Darling Petkin’s pardon! we mean papa and mamina) had entered 
the room. ‘The family now commenced a kind and solicitous conversation 
together, on the various gains, losses, changes, and prospects, which had 
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occurred to each other since they met last Christmas; and this interesting 
conversation and affectionate intercourse was allowed to continue unin- 
terrupted almost to the extent of fifteen minutes, during the whole of which 
time Darling Petkin was busily and silently occupied alone, in a distant 
corner, eating greedy handsful of many-colored ‘‘ hundreds and thousands,” | 
varied by sundry dips into — packets brought him by Uncle Ben, con- 
taining bull’s-eyes, kisses, hardbake, almond sugar-plums, alicumpane, 
barley sugar, gingerbread, white sugar-candy, pipe peppermint, lollipop 
squibs, a quire-and-a-half of parliament, and everlastings. These little | 
tokens of remembrance and affection, without which the giver would 
have met with a very different reception, where deposited in Darling | 
Petkin’s hands by mamma, to go and put away in his own pretty cupboard 
and drawers, and to take out only a little from each packet every day after 
dinner. 

When the various greetings of the family had been exchanged, Aunt Nan- | 
cy, looking at her watch, and observing that it wanted half-an-hour of 
dinner, drew a roll of paper from her pocket, and making a great deal of | 
rustling in unfolding it, besides manifesting a more than usually grave look, | 
she thus produced a silence fraught with expectation, during which she cast | 
an interrogative glance around. 

“Oh! do, Aunt Nancy !” exclaimed several voices apparently proceeding | 
from minds previously instructed, or else very rapidly sympathetic ; “* oh! | 
do read it.” 

“ Pray do!—yes, pray do!’ murmured papa and mamma, and several | 
friends of the family. Aunt Nancy bowed her head with an air of self- 
complacency, which she intended for general respect, and commenced read- | 
ing :— 

‘**« The production of a rational essay on infant education, is at once an _ 
undertaking and an event of the most its 

Rub-dub-a-dub !—Such were the sounds evidently destined to accompany 
Aunt Nancy’s iearned recitative ; for Dariing Petkin, having eaten hardbake 
and lollipops till he was nearly sick, suddenly came to the perception that 
he was no longer an object of interest to the company present, whn, instead 
of being solely occupied with him, were actually going on very well among 
themselves without him! He, therefore, jumped up, seized his drum, and | 
began to strut knee-foremost round the room, and through the seated party, | 
beating it with all his might, sometimes on the head, sometimes with a’ 
“tack-tacking” noise on the tin sides or wooden rim, and bloating out his, 
cheeks and stomach as he ejaculated a ‘‘ row-de-row”’ as semi-chorus to the 
‘*rub-a-dub” of his belaboured instrument. Aunt Nancy’s theoretic essay | 
was, therefore, compelled to proceed with an obligato accompaniment on | 
the drum, by the celebrated Darling Petkin. 

“«The production of a rational’ ’’—rack, tack-a-tack, dub, dub !—‘ ‘a 
rational system of’ ’’—rub !—** ¢ infant’ ”’—dub !—*‘ ¢ education ;’ my dear- 
est child! pray stop for only a few minutes !””—rub-a-dub-a-dub !—**‘ The | 
production,’ I repeat, ‘ of a rational system of’ ”—row-de-dow !—* ‘of in-| 
fant education’—my darling, pray wait a minute !—‘is at once an under- | 
taking and an event of ’”’—ti-ti-rub !—*‘ ‘the most’ ”—ri-tum-dub !—*’ vi- | 
tal importance.’ ’’—Rub-a-dub ! a-dub ! dub-doo!—* It is of most vital im- | 
portance, not only to one’s own country, but to the’ ”’—row-de-dow !— 
«world at large. Instead of the erroneous’ ’’—tack-a-rack, a-rack !— 
‘***methods hitherto practised,’ ”’—row-dow-de-dow !—*‘ ‘the profound sys- 
tem I have adopted, of always permitting a child to’ ””—rub-a-dub, a-dub ! 
—* ‘to have its own way in everything’ ’’—ri-tum-ti!—‘“ ‘is one easy of 
accomplishment ; and the results are equally’’’—rum-ti-tum, ti-tum !— 
** « easy to be foreseen.’ ”’—Row-de-dow, de-dow, doodle-doo !” 

“ «But as they grow up, there is the’ ’—rub !—* ‘ there is the’ ’—rub ! 
—‘**there is’-—my dear, sweet child! do, pray be quiet—only one moment! 
‘there,’ I say, ‘is the’ ”’—rub !—** in fact, the very greatest’ ”’—dub-a- | 
dub !—** ‘necessity that the adult should, of its own good’ ’’—row, de-row, 
de-dow !—*‘ of its own good sense, should see the propriety, as well as 

rudence, of’ ”’—ti-tiddley-ti !—of acting on a totally different plan.’ ”— | 

ack-a-rack, dub, dub !—“* My dearest little boy !’"—row-de-dow, de-dow, | 
loodle-loo !—* poor grandmamma !”’—ti-rub !—*“ her head aches, Darling 
Pet !”—yah ! row-de-dow, de-dow, rub-a-doo !—* Oh fie! Uncle Ben !—_ 
see ! he’s got the other drum, to help Darling beat his tatoo !"—Tra ! tra-a- , 
a-a, ti-rum! tra, tra-a-a-a-ti-dum !—rub, dub-a-rub-a-rub, rub-de-doo! tra- 
a-a-a-a-a-a-rub, dub-a-rub-a-rub, rub-de-doo ! hurra-a-a ! 

It is not very necessary to inform the reader that Aunt Nancy’s learned | 
essay on infant education was quite overwhelmed; and the discomfited 
spinster replaced it in her pocket, with a look expressive of very mixed 
and confusing thoughts and emotions. “ Bless his dear, sweet face !” mur- | 
mured mamma, ‘what a colour he has got '—he’s so fond of his drum, 
Aunt Nancy !” Whereupon, everybody in the room, except one personage, | 
uttered some ejaculation of admiration ; and Uncle Benjamin, and two of) 
the aunts, ran and covered him with kisses, and then carried him round the | 
room on their crossed arms. 

The one personage who did not contribute his voice to the applause of | 
Darling Petkin’s performance, was a corpulent, elderly gentleman, who had | 
arrived in his own carriage at the same time as the batch of uncles and 
aunts, but of whom we have no more been able to take any notice of up to 
the present moment, than were the company assembled. Mr. Scrope Belly- | 
field had, therefore, sat in pompous silence, with an expression of much | 





J 


disgust and irritation. He was evidently very vain of his great, fat person ; | 
and wore a high-crested, rich-curling, dark brown wig, not unlike the head- | 


dress of GeorgeIV. Mr. Scrope Bellyfield was, moreover, a great exacter | 
of all sorts of admiration and attention ; first, because, to do him justice, | 
he was really a man of superior understanding, education, and great general 
information ; and, secondly, because he possessed immense wealth and influ- 
ence, and “ commanded” the votes of half the “independent freeholders” 
in his county. For this county, Mr. Meredith was most anxious to be re- 
turned to parliament ; and, as the day of election was approaching, he had 
recently sought the friendship and advice of Mr. Scrope Bellyfield, who 
seemed disposed to exert himself exclusively in his favour. Mr. 
Meredith, and the whole family, were, consequently, anxious to shew 
him every attention on the present occasion, although they: had not yet 
been able to find any opportnnity, except in helping him to alight from his , 


carriage. 


Mr. Meredith had stood rubbing his hands, with an obsequious prepara- 
tory air, beside the arm-chair of Mr. Scrope Bellyfield, during the lecture 
whick had just been drummed into the ears of the party, as though he 
would fain have entered into some very interesting and deferential conver- 
sation ; but the corpulent visitor was too irritated, and sat with an expres- 
sion of assumed abstraction, pretending not to see him. 

The dinner bell now resounded from the hall, and the whole party made 
a show of escorting Mr. Bellyfield, as he adjourned to the dining-room ; 
but somehow or other, it happened that Darling Petkin got in the very 
centre of the group, and fairly carried off ‘‘the attention.” They all took 
their seats at the table, Mr. Bellyfield being placed at the right hand of 
‘‘mamma,” who had Darling Petkin upon her knee. Grandmamma Mer- 
edith, it was observed, had not taken her place; whereupon Mr. Meredith 


| informed the family, that she had retired with a bad headache to lie down 


for an hour or two. ‘ Ah!” murmured mamma, “ she has been complain- 
ing a good deal of late; the weather, you see,—the cold is too much for 
her ; she willbe better when she has been bled: John has gone off for Dr. 
Mayton. Shall I help you to a little soup, Mr. Bellyfield ?” 

“Thank you, madam,”’ replied the great gentleman in a formal voice, 
bowing his red face almost down into his plate. 

‘Me, too, mamma !—me, too!” 

“Yes, my dear !—there, love !—I'll just give him a spoonful to begin 
with: I know Mr. Bellyfield will excuse it.” 

‘*Me, mamma! me!” 

“Yes, my darling !—bless the child! the sweetmeats have made him so 
thirsty. Now, Mr. Bellyfield.” 

‘**Oh, no sort of hurry, madam!” ejaculated the gentleman; and down 
went his face again towards his plate, with preposterous courtesy. 

It would be too arduous a task to ourselves, and too provocative to our 
readers, were we to attempt to give a progressive description of the scene 
which continued through this most trying dinner. During the whole time 
did the victorious Darling Petkin sit, aud persist in sitting, on mamma’s 
knee ; interrupting every attempt she made to address anybody but him- 
self ; fretfully engrossing all her attention ; and, in his unceasing attempts 
to engross the attention of everybody else, as he had always been permit- 
ted to do, thoroughly confusing and defeating all general conversation. 
The effect upon the spirits of everybody present, mamma and Uncle Ben 
perhaps excepted, was that of unmitigated and unconquerable exhaustion 
and disgust. But no one had the “cruelty” to say so; and few of the 
family admitted the fact to themselves. What all the visitors thought, 
was easy to perceive ; what Mr. Bellyfield, in particular, thought and felt, 
we dare not venture to conjecture. He enjoyed the reputation through- 
out the country of being an excellent companion in all societies: a man 
who possessed ‘‘a fund of anecdote’? and urbanity. Certainly, on the 
‘agen occasion he manifested no signs whatever of anything of the kind. 

e made no movement, except to eat, and to bow his head when papa and 
the uncles asked him to do them the honor of taking wine ; and he never 
opened his mouth, except to reply in monosyllables. His face, charged 
with color, presented the peculiarly ominous black-redness of long-sup- 
pressed breath ; his manner was characterised by terrible composure ; his 
silence was like the preliminary pause before the explosion of some ca- 
pacious mine. 

We pass over the dinner: the recollection of it has a choking effect. 
The dessert was placed upon the table ; the guests now bethought them of 
merry Christmas, and were anxious to talk of old times. But there was 


no doing anything with Darling Petkin in the room, except to listen and 


admire, or endure and be silent. There he sat, on mamma’s knee, who 
was ready to faint from exhaustion, yet did not possess enough fortitude 
to send him to bed; there he sat, with his sweetmeats before him, his 
cheeks, mouth, and chin, begaumed with colored sugars, tart, cake, and 
orange, all of which he insisted continually upon having kissed; there he 
sat, with messed hands, and “sticky” fingers, catching at the contents of 
every dish in his reach, or that he caused to be brought within his reach ; 
then, flinging the conglomeration about the table, or into the plates of 
those who were nearest ; and, finally, wiping his grimy little paws on 
mamma’s satin dress, or on her cheek, and throat, under pretence of play- 
ful fondness. 

The crawling clock-hands eventually worked their way into the middle 
of the fatigued night, and Darling Petkin’s eyelids became heavy, as he 
made the preparatory movement to go to sleep in mamma’s arms. It was 
now thought a little effort might cautiously be made to try and get him up 
stairs without her, so that she might have half an hour’s respite to devote 
to her guests and family. The little effort was made in the following 
manner :— 

‘My sweetest !”” murmured mamma, pressing the child closer to her 
bosom ; ‘“ will my sweetest go to his bed?” 

** No, I sarnt—sarnt go-a-bed ” 

** Aunt Nancy,” pursued mamma, “ has gota little finger that knows it’s 
time Dafling went to his own pretty bed. Little finger, what’s o'clock ?” 

Here the accomplished theorist on infant education held up her gifted 
digit. 

“There! Aunt Nancy’s little finger says it’s very late; and Darling 
‘will be so glad to go to his bed—won’t he ?” 

** No, no, no!” squealed the peevish Petkin. 

‘My precious lamb! how feverish his dear face and hands are! do go 
to his bed.” 

“‘ Ay, do goey. love;” echoed Aunt Nancy, in the tenderest voice ; 
“Oh! don’t beat mamma; you’ve hit her on the chin—see ! you’ve made 
poor mamma ky !—poor mamma !” 

Here poor mamma made a show of crying, during which the sweet 
lamb settled himself in her lap, and fell fast asleep. e was thus carried 
up to bed. 

Now, in good sooth, did all present, shifting themselves in their seats, 
take a fresh breath, and reverting to merry Christmas, prepare to have a 
pleasant hour, and toast old times. Even Mr. Scrope Bellyfield, shewed 
signs of emerging from his pompous austerity and smouldering silence, and 

azed at poor “‘ mamma,” with an expression in which some commiseration 


| for her pale, worn face, was mingled with contempt and irritation at her 
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moral weakness. Mr. Meredith now began to get alive, and pulling down 
his waistcoat and wristbands, and stretching his arms, called for fresh de- 
canters of wine and clean glasses. ‘The table was also cleared, and cov- 
ered afresh with plates of oranges, olives, cakes, dried fruits, — And 
now,” quoth Mr. Meredith, rising with a bumper in his hand, and looking 
towards Mr. Scrope Bellyfield, “« And now, I have to propose a toast!” 

A loud yell from the nursery arrested Mr. Meredith’s progress. Darling 
Pet having had his sleepy face washed before being placed in his bed, had 
so completely recovered himself as to insist upon coming down stairs again. 
He was now heard on his way, beating his drum, and singing and shout- 


ing, as he descended. Papa, however, began his speech again, in hopes | 


of finishing before the accompaniment overwhelmed him. AA 

“| have to propose” —rub-a-dub-dub !—* a toast to you all,”—ti, rub- 
a-dub, rub !—* which, I’m sure, you must drink with delight.”"—Row-de- 
dow, rack-a-tack too! “It is the health of a guest, who has honored us 
here with his’”—rub-a-dub-dub, doodle-doo !—*‘ a gentleman, whose well- 
known urbanity, and fund of anecdote, is the universal i 

The tumultuous entrance of Darling Petkin here rendered the speaker 
quite inaudible, and “ poor papa,” casting a deplorable look at deplorable 
mamma, fairly gave it up, and sat down. 

The Spoilt Child was in his night-gown and nightcap; his drum was 
slung round his neck ; he had a sword at his side, and a drumstick in one 
hand, while he used a wooden gun as a drumstick in the other. In the 
very middle of the table did he insist upon being placed, with his drum 
before him, and then he commenced an uproar and havoc on every thing 
within his rage, such as we shall refrain from attempting to describe. At 
length, by a whirl of his gun, the sweet lamb smote a tall candle, which 
falling sideways, touched the head-dress of Grandmamma Thompson, and 
set it all in a blaze. With a loud screaming, ‘‘ Take me, mamma !” (while 
Uncle Ben extinguished the fiery old crown) the sweet lamb flew along the 


table to mamma’s expanded arms, and in doing so, overturned a heavy cut- | 


glass decanter, which rolled off the table, and fell with one edge upon the 
toe of Mr. Scrope Bellyfield ! 

‘Base urchin !” ejaculated the long-smouldering and now agonised and 
infuriate gentleman, jumping up with a rapidity never to be anticipated 
from one so corpulent, and extending his right arm, the clenched fist 


whereof trembled above the table with passion; “ Base urchin? is it to | 
see and hear your yells and antics that I am invited to this place to-day! | 


Was I inveigled here to enjoy your pretty play and prattle close to my el- 
bow all dinner-time !—to feel continual gouts of gravy, and bits of fat and 
sweetmeat dropped upon my knees !—to have filbert maggots tossed into 
my waistcoat, and orange juice and pips shot and squirted into my very 
face !—Mr. Meredith !—sir !—this is not to be endured. Talk of system— 
theory—infant education, indeed !—your advisers are lamentably in the 
dark. There is not one idea entertained upon the subject by that child’s 
grandmammas, uncles, aunts, nor, give me leave to say, sir, by his papa or 
mamma, which is not directly the opposite of right. I wish distinctly to 
say, that the whole syrtem of behaviour and treatment adopted towards 
that creature, is as wrong and injurious to him now, and will be for his fu- 
ture life, as possible. A more ruinous system could scarcely be invented 
by the most elaborate intention of mischief. You think I say all this only 
because he has flung a decanter upon my toe; but I don’t. It is the pain, 
sir, which has shot the truth out of me, all of a lump. I say again, a more 


complete specimen of an atrocious ‘ Spoilt Child’ I never read or heard of | 


—with all my ‘fund of anecdote ;'—so base an urchin I never saw in the 
most tormenting dream !” 

With these words, Mr. Scrope Bellyfield floundered out of the room, and 
left the house, never again to set foot in it. Mr. Meredith never had the 
satisfaction of writing M. P. after his name : he saw it was of no use to 
stand an election. 


Che Cheatre. 


THE NATIONAL. 
On Monday evening Mr. Wallack appeared on his own boards, in a new 





character, and was welcomed by the acclamations of a crowded and bril- 
It was a grateful compliment to the manager, and well de- 
served, for his ceaseless exertions during the winter to present a continued 
series of the most expensive entertainments, got up in a style of splendor 
The scenic arrangements 
which were presented on that evening, evinced in all their appointments the 
same liberal spirit of profuse expenditure, which has characterised every | 


liant house. 


that has had no parallel in our city for years. 


novelty of the season. Never have we seen on any stage more rich and 


and beautiful tableaux. 


The Play of “‘Tortesa the Usurer” being the production of one of the 


Editors of the Corsair, we of course are not free to enter on its merits. 
That task devolves on others in whose hands we cheerfully leave it. 


There is one thing, however, we are not only at liberty to say, but we feel 
as if we should be wanting in proper feeling if we omitted to say it—that 
it is no common godsend to a dramatic author, to fall into the hands of Mr. 
His quick preception of the point and meaning of an author, 
his capacity of conveying his own impressions to his company of players, 
his knowledge of costume and the proprieties of the drama, and above all, 
his own inimitable, brilliant, and effective acting, constitute in him a genius 
for the art, which marks him as a fortunate friend for the author, as well as 


Wallack. 


a successful manager of a house. 


It was a wondrous achievement—that playing of Mr. Wallack. From 
the very start, the character requires the utmost force and energy. So 
far as Tortesa is concerned he immediately gets in medias_res, and the 
whole drift of his character is at once comprehended—a rich, low-born 


ee 
|| usurer, torturing his soul with the reflection that with all his wealth, he 
||does not command the consideration and respect which blood alone, tho’ 
in rags, inspires. 
|the manifold qualities of so transcendent an actor, developing themselves in 
i a part fresh from the author’s pen. How utterly he gave himself np to the 
|| prevading passion, how deeply he had studied the minutest shade of feel- 
'|ing, and how surpassingly excellent were the vivid portraitures of his 
| racked soul under the varying influences of ambition—revenge—love and 
magnanimity ! 
We must close our remarks by saying that the play has been performed 
| four times during the week, and that the acting of Miss Monier, Mrs. Sef- 
| ton, Messrs. Conner and Lambert, has evinced with what diligence they 
| have devoted themselves to the study of the parts allotted to them, and 


how deserving they are of the gratitude of the author and his friends. 


It was a noble exhibition of histrionic excellence to see 





THE PARK. 

| The houses have been getting a little better the past week at this thea- 
| tre. Mrs. Shaw who is a great acquisition to any company, has added a 
|| little life to that of the Park, and given some variety to the monotony that 
| has so long prevailed. Her Alice Darvil is pronounced a brilliant perform- 
| ance, and vividly recalled the memory of one whose triumph in that part 
|| was hailed as a glad token of future success, but whose elevation in public 
| opinion, alas! only stimulated the greedy avarice of her advisers whose 
| shameless struggles for the possession of her earnings, were consummeted 
|| by her sudden death. 

|| On Thursday evening Mrs. Shaw played the Lady of Lyons and Agnes 
} De Vere, two characters in which she always produces much effect, and is 
|| rewarded by the applauses of a judicious auditory. We are gratified to 
|| state that Mr. Hield, the aspirant at the Park, is gradually becoming a fa- 
|| vorite with the public, and if his diligence and exertions keep pace with 


| . * ¢ : °.° 
|| his success, he may safely rely on attaining an enviable position among our 


|| very best general actors. We do not hear when Mr. Sinclair will appear, 
\ but ere long we trust, for we shall most gladly welcome the return of one 
'| whose notes of former days still ring in our ears when we recollect how 
| delightfully he warbled those charming airs of Border Minstrelsy. 

| Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, recently from England, are engaged for a few 
| nights and will shortly appear. They will at least vary the entertainments, 
| and as they each have many friends in the city, we hope they will meet with 
| a generous patronage. The prospects of the Park are beginning to look 
|| more auspicious, and we confidently look forward to the return of the stars 
| 


| now wendin their way home from the South, for the complete resuscita- 


\} 


1 tion of the wonted attractiveness of the house, so long a favorite with our 
| citizens. 
| THE GERMAN STAGE. 
|| The prevailing taste for music which characterises the civilized world, is 
} in full force in Germany, and as in England and America,threatens to sink the 
| legitimate drama into decay. The great productions of Schiller, Goethe, 
| Korner, and Shakspeare, (translated) are rarely offered to the public, and 
\| require the assistance of some star or stars to draw together an audience 
|| sufficiently numerous to compensate the manager. 





| The performance of 
| Shakspeare’s plays on the better German stages, are peculiarly gratifying 
racter of the poetry has lost nothing in the transposition, nor have the tow- 
| ering beauties and gigantic energies suffered one jot from the daring at- 
|tempt. Schlegel, the translator of all Shakspeare’s plays, has entered 
| into the spirit of the great Bard, with all the soundness of German study, 
} and the romantic genius of his nation, and having at his command the gems 
|| of the richest living language, he has in the perfection of his task distanced 
the competitors of other countries as well as of his own. The French trans- 
| lations by Ducis are thoroughly contemptible. The Dutch have made the 
| attempt and taken Ducis for the model—* each viler than the other.” 

At the Burg Theatre at Vienna, Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Richard the Third are frequently represented with powerful effect. 
|| The Burg Theatre is so called from its locality in the Imperial Palace or 
H Burg, and is under the immediate patronage of the Emperor, who with the 
court and members of his family attend the performances almost nightly. 
} The Stars of the German stage are collected on these boards. Madame 
| Sophia Schroeder, the mother of the great cantatrice Schraeder-Devrient, is 
|| the Siddons of Germany ; her deep conception of the character she person- 
ates, her splendid elocution and the majesty of her figure and bearing, 
| stamp her an actress of the highest grade. Her lady Macbeth is now un- 
| unrivalled. The Heroesof Shakspeare are represented by Herr Devrient, 
|| the husband of the above named vocalist, with masterly effect. His King 
| Lear and Richard the Third are powerful delineations; he plays alter- 
|nately at Vienna and Berlin, and shares the Histrionic crown with Herr 
| Seydelmann of Stutgardt. There is an actor named Loewe whose per- 
|| formances of Hamlet, Edgar, and Romeo, afford great satisfaction, and 
| though last not least in merit, we feel pleasure in recording the name of 
| the lovely and accomplished Mademoiselle Peche, for whom the part of 
|| Ophelia has won a world of enthusastic admirers. There is a sorrowful 
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tale blended in the history of this young lady, which we permit ourselves 


to lay before our.readers. Some years ago the son of one of the wealthiest 


merchants of Vienna succeeded in gaining her affections and offered her his | 


hand in marriage, she accepted his proposal on condition that he obtained 
the consent of his parents. 


he found his hope blasted by obdurate pride, he proposed to his ladylove | 
to become his, by aclandestine marriage, this she refused. Despair crushed | 
his heart—maddened his brain—he became a corpse, by his own hand—a | 


corpse. The poor girl with difficulty survived the shock ; pale and wan 
are the features that till then beamed with light and loveliness—she acts 
Ophelia to the life. 

Although we have spoken entirely of Shakspearean representations, it 


Vainly did he plead to his father, and when | 


‘led in “Elise e Claudio,” took to her bed for two days, in consequence, as 
she said, of being so afflicted by the decision. 

The refusal to proceed is the more effectual engine, because it puts all 
the rest of the company out of humor at their time being occupied need- 
lessly : all complain, and a dialogue goes on, in which every body talks at 
‘orice ; and probably three different languages, at least being simultaneously 
employed by different speakers, the result may be conceivable, but not ex- 
pressible. 
wonderfully in concert in their lamentations, the director commands, in- 
| treats, stamps, and swears, with equal success, and, in the midst of the 
] Babel the gentlemen of the orchestra, who wish all the singers at the 
; devil, endeavor to get over the business of the day by playing on without 


The signori protest, the signore exclaim, the choruses are 


must not be supposed that Germany has been deficient in Dramatic Poets. | vocal music. The leader of the orchestra, finding all ineffectual, puts on 
Schiller and Goethe have ceased to belong to that country alone, the whole | his hat, and walks away, followed by violins, basses, trombones, and ket- 
civilized world claims avested-right in their transcendent effusions. They | tle-drums, en masse, and the scene at length concludes as it may, the 
have also Lessing, (the author of Emilie Galotti) and Kérner who ex- | ™anager, composer, and director being left to calculate together the 


changed the pen for the sword, and found a bloody grave at Lutzen, de- | progress of business. 


fending his country against Gallic tyranny. Kotzebue’s dramas are well 
known, they are for the most part translated into English; Pizarro, the 
Stranger, and the Virgin of the Sun, are from his prolific pen. 


The most celebrated living Dramatists of that country, are Grillparzer, | 


Tieck, Angeli, Miinch, and Raupach, the latter in his plays, shows himself 


an intense admirer of Shakspeare. He has written some beautiful trage- | 


dies on German History, in which the house of Hohenstauffen forms a 
leading feature. 


NEW ITALIAN OPERAS, AND THEIR REHERSALS. 


As there are not many of our readers, who, although they may be often | 
"appearance, is announced, and when presented, the composer presides in 
| person at the piano-forte the three first nights of its appearance. 

opera, we lay before them an account, which, we think, has sufficient in- | 


visitants of the Opera, can have the most distant idea of the trouble, jea- 
lousies, and anxieties that always attend the production of a new Italian 


terest to warrant us in so doing. 


The composer, on applying himself to his task, moulds the first rough |) 
score of his music on the scale of the pianoforte, and this, when completed, | 


forms the ground-work or skeleton of the entire piece. The music hay- 
ing been applied to the words which are supplied by the poet of the thea- 
tre, the next stepis to adapt the different parts of the music to the capa- 
bilities of the performers, to whom the characters of the opera, when cast, 
are to be allotted, in order that the best effects may be produced with the 
means of the theatre ; and in this resides the chief advantage of a com- 
poser being engaged to produce operas for a particular theatre. This 
adaptation being made, the scene of operations having been hitherto con- 
fined to the composer’s apartment, the concert-room of the theatre, or 
some room of similar dimensions, is resorted to, and an embryo rehearsal 
of the whole vocal part of the opera gone through, the accompaniment 
being as yet limited to the composer’s piano-forte. 


Before proceeding to the stage, the orchestral parts require to be set, | 


and these are now added, according to the nature of the expression to be 
conveyed, and the strength of the instrumental music of the theatre. In 
many of Rossini’s operas, parts are composed for military bands behind 
the scenes, in addition to the orchestra. 


The opera having by thes® gradations received its form, and the com- | 
poser’s finishing touches being bestowed upon it, it is committed to rehear- | 


sal in the regular manner, the getting up, or mounting, being performed 
under the superintendence of the composer, with the director, conductor, 
and stage-manager, though two of these latter characters frequently unite 
in the same person. 

The word rehearsal summons up, to all practically acquainted with its 
meaning, a scene beyond description. If the performances of a theatre 
are intended to represent the truth of human nature, a rehearsal is the living 
reality,—the scene where the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid 


| The general wish before alluded to, on the part of performers, of 
strengthening their own parts by the introduction of extraneous matter, 


* | without regard to its effect on the general tone and character of the piece, 


is a principal cause of disunion between the director and the singers, and 
seldom overcome without some sacrifice. 

To know how these jarring elements are to be composed into harmony, 
| requires almost the experience of a life. The flatteries, the compliances, 
| the power of diplomacy, requisite to effect this object, are infinite. De- 
cision and address are indispensable ; to be too uncompromising is danger- 
| ous, but to be too accommodating is worse. 

The opera being at length, with whatever sacrifices, put in a way of 








OLD IRON SIDES ON A LEE SHORE. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 

It was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1834, when the gallant 
frigate Constitution, under the command of Captain Ellott—having on 
board the late Edward Livingston, late Minister at the Court of France, 

and his family, and manned by nearly five hundred souls—drew near to 
“the chops” of the English Channel. For four days she had been beating 
down from Plymouth, and on the fifth, at evening, she made her last tack 
from the French coast. 

The watch was set at eight P. M.—The Captain came on deck soon 
after, and having ascertained the bearing of Scilly, gave orders to keep the 
ship “ full and bye,” remarking at the same time to the officer of the deck, 

| that he might make the light on the lee beam, but, he stated, he thought it 
| more than possible that he would pass it without seeing it. He then 
‘turned in,” as did most of the elders, and the starboard watch. 

| At a quarter past nine, P. M., the ship headed west by compass, when 
|, the call of ** Light O!” was heard from the fore-topsail-yard. 

Be Where away !” asked the officer of the deck. 

“Three points on the lee bow,” replied the look-out man ; which the 
‘unprofessional reader will readily understand to mean very nearly straight 
ahead. At this moment, the Captain appeared and took the trumpet. 

** Call all hands,’ was his immediate order. 

“All hands!” whistled the boatswain, with the long shrill summons fa- 
miliar to the ears of all who have ever been on board of a man-of-war. 
| ‘All hands,” screamed the boatswain’s mates; and ere the last echo 
died away all but the sick were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the Bay of Biscay; 
the gale, which had been blowing several days, had increased to a severity 

that was not to be made light of. The breakers, where Sir Cloudesley 

| Shovel and his fleet were destroyed, in the days of Queen Anne, sang their 
| song of death before, and the Dead-Man’s Ledge replied in hoarser notes 
| behind us. ‘To go ahead seemed to be death, and to attempt to go about 
was sure destruction. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the Captain was the furled main- 
| sail, which he had ordered to be carried throughout the evening—the haul 
| ing up of which, contrary to the last order that he had given on leaving the 
| deck, had caused the ship to fall off to lee-ward two points, and had thus 








open to the view which can be produced by the undisguised operations of | led her into a position on a “lee shore,” upon which a strong gale was 


vanity, self-love, and jealousy. The fabled crowds who petitioned heaven 
to allot their parts in life otherwise than Fate had cast them, are but a 
type of the inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for 
prominent characters in an opera. : 


Perhaps with the very first performers there is not much of this, as their 
right to the principal parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the struggle 


among all below. A part rather better than another is an apple of con- 


tention, which, to manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter 
fruit. Asevery person likes to have that character which may best serve— 
not the general effect of the piece, or the interests of the theatre, which 
are wholly immaterial—but his or her own object in making the greatest 
display possible ; and as non-concession is the permanent rule of the place, 
the opera is placed in the pleasing predicament of being able neither to get 
one way nor the other. The prima donna, whose part is settled, attends 
the rehearsal, and the seconda, being displeased with her own station in 
the piece, will not go on ; and the first lady, indignant at being detained to 
no purpose, goes away,” and the business is over for the day. If the man- 


ager is positive, the lady falls ill. Biagioli, being refused a part she want- | 


i 


|| blowing her, in which the chance of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves 
||almost hopeless. The sole chdhce consisted in standing on, to carry us 
|| through the breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze along their outer ledge. 
| Was this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, consecrated by so 
many a prayer and blessing from the heart of a nation! 

‘“‘ Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered it set?” cried the Captain in 
|| a tremendous voice. 
| Finding that she pitched her bows under, 1 took itin, under your gene- 
| ral order, sir, that the officer of the deck should carry sail according to his 
|| discretion,” replied the Lieutenant in command. 
i “ Heave the log,” was the prompt command, to the master’s mate. The 
| log was thrown. 
| “How fast does she go?” 

‘“‘ Five knots and a half, sir.” 

‘Board the main tack, sir.” 

“She will not bear it,” said the officer of the deck. 

“ Board the main tack‘”’ thundered the Captain. 
bye, Quartermaster.*’ 

“‘ Aye! aye, sir!” The tack was boarded. 

“Haul aft the main sheet,” shouted the Captain, and aft it went like the 
| spreading of a sea bird’s wing, giving the huge sail to the gale. ; 
“ Give her the lee helm when she goes into the sea,” cried the Captain. 


| 
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“ Keep her full and 
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“Aye! aye! sir! she has it,” growled out the sea-dog at the binnacle. | made my resistance as feeble as my subjection was certain. I was cap- 








‘*‘ Right your helm, keep her full and bye.” || tured by a youngster of no small fame, for his years, one Captain Cupid, 
“Aye! aye! sir! full and bye she is,” was the prompt answer from the || who stole alongside in a gimcrack cockle-shell of a boat, motioned by none 

halieds other sail than his own light wings. It was all up with my laboard side. 
‘* How fast does she go?” | It was no good perspiring with passsion, so I hailed him friendly. “ What 
“ Eight knots and a half, sir.” ship, mate !”’ said I.—* Her ladyship,” says he. ‘ Ho, ho,” thinks I, “ma 
“ How bears the light ?” rine, by the wit of his jawing tacle.”” “ What cheer?” said I. “ Ask your 
“‘ Nearly a beam sir.” heart,” says he. That was a home thrust. I immediately felt all kind of 
‘“« Keep her away half a point.” | odd sensations. I thought of all my loves from Mary Anne Ginger, who 
“* How fast does she go!” cut thin bread-and-butter for me, at school, down to Miss Matilda. Salmon, 
« Nine knots, sir.” the landlady’s daughter of the Sun and Punch Bowl. So I yielded. I 
“‘ Steady, so!” retuned the Captain. was captivated. He steered me into port, and I went ashore, and was 
“ Steady,” answered the helsman, and all was the silence of the grave || tied up a prisoner for life at the altar of Hymen. 

upon that crowded deck—except the howling of the storm—for a space of || Annie, my wife, was a sweet creature. She used me well. She knew 





time that seemed to my imagination almost an age. | my heart was where it should be, and she found the way to creep into and 
It was a trying hour with us—unless we could carry sail so as to go at ||cling about it, like the balmy honeysuckle around the sturdy oak. She 
the rate of nine knots an hour, we must of necessity dash upon Scilly, and | sung all the ditties I loved, and I loved to teach her all the ditties I sang. 
who ever touched those rocks and lived during a storm! The sea ran very | A wild vocalist, she ran from song to song like the united melody of many 
high, and rains fell in sheets, the sky was one black curtain, illumined only || sweet-toned birds. It delighted her to satisfy the man who had pleased so 
by the faint light which was to mark our deliverance, or stand amonument | many. It was a victory to her heart, a compliment to her beauty ; a re- 
of our destruction. The wind had got above whistling, it came in puffs, || ward to her virtue. She was happy. She told me so. I loved her the 
that flattened the waves, and made our old frigate settle to her bearings, || more, for the honest confession. We had but one fault. Not that we were 
while every thing on board seemed cracking into pieces. At this moment | always talking, but we used to lay in bed and chatter ourselves to sleep. 
the carpenter reported that the left bolt of the weather fore-shroud had | It was very wrong in married people I own, and I beg the reader's pardon. 
drawn. | One night I had been relating many of the odd adventures of my early 
“ Get on the luffs, and set them on all the weather shrouds. Keep her | youth. I was telling how I had been sought for by the wits of the P. T. 
at small helm, quartermaster, and ease her in the sea,” were the orders of |C. How I had sung the droll lyrics which had tickled the company. How 
the Captain. || my ears were positively wringing with epithets of applause. How all eyes 
The luffs were soon put upon the weather shrouds, which of course re- || were on me, to watch me every move ; to catch my slightest whisper lest 
lieved the chains and channels, but many an anxious eye was turned to- | it might be a joke. But how, while I was swollen all over with conceit, I 
wards the remaining bolts, for upon them depended the masts, and upon | was suprised to see before me a young lady of most satisfactory beauty. 
the masts depended the safety of the ship—for with one foot of canvass | Good God! had Pallas descended quietly to behold the revel of Bucchus ? 
less she could not live fifteen minutes. | There she sat. The only unconcerned person in a room where all was ex- 
Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at every suhge she seemed | citement and force of passion. I looked around. Each face became as at 
bent upon making the deep, the sailor's grave, and her live-oak sides, his | a Saturnalia. Yet she was pale, almost pensive. Did she really belong to 
coffin of glory. She had been fitted out at Boston when the thermometer | this hilarious set, or was she only among them and not of them. Had she 
was below zero. Her shrouds of course therefore slackened at every || mistaken his way, and in a journey to the temple of Diana, overtaken by 
strain, and her unwieldy masts (for she had those designed for the gigate || the night, sought a refuge in the cage of Circe? Or was I altogether vi- 
Cumberland, a much larger ship,) seemed ready to jump out of her. And || sionary; while some clever sculptor chizelling a stone so nearly to the 
now, while all was apprehension, another bolt drew !—and then another !— || life, had deceived me to love it! But, no! Her eyes moved! She 
until at last, our whole stay was placed upon a single bolt less than a man’s | spoke! She spoke! I heard not what, but she did speak, and that was 
wrist in circumference. Still the good iron clung to the solid wood, and | enough to declare her woman. She drew off her gloves, and disclosed a 
bore us alongside the breakers, though ina most fearful proximity to them. | hand of fairy smallness and of snowy whiteness. It was as a cloud uncov- 
This thrilling incident has never, I believe, been noticed in public, but it | ering the milky way. Beautiful creature! she unrobed a boa from her 
is the literal fact—which I make not the slightest attempt to embellish. | neck. O, heaven, where dwells comparison, descend from your celestial 
As we gallopped on—for I can compare our vessel’s leaping to nothing || sphere and do that graceful creature justice! My pen is feeble, nor essays 
else—the rocks seemed very near us. Dark as was the night, the white | the task: 


foam scowled around their black heads, while the spray fell over us, and | I gloated on her features with the fondness with which one might have 
the thunder of the dashing surge sounded like the awful knell that the || imagined Narcissus looked into the wave for the resemblance he adored. 
ocean was singing for the victims it was eager to engulph. | She seemed pleased—evidently pleased,—as far as so mild and modest a 


At length the light bore upon our quarter, and the broad Atlantic rolled | Petson dared to exhibit consciousness of the admiration she had caused— 
‘ e > .- ° e ° e ~ ic oT - . b - - . ark 
its white caps before us. During this time all were silent, each officer and that is, she seemed aware that I inclined towards her. But then, alack ! 
man was at his post, and the bearing and countenance of the Captain _just then, when I was about to bespeak her, I sew a person at her side. 
seemed to give encouragement to every person on board. With but a Not a sister !—O, no ;—a he-wretch ‘—A husband! O, no! it could not 
bare possibility of saving the ship and those on board, he placed his reli- | € 12 one so fair and young. A lover!—Yes! no, no, noj I forbid the 
re possibility ng Pp ’ I , 
ance upon his nautical skill and courage, and by carrying the mainsail word ; it shall not be a lover! that were a death blow to the hopes I have 
3 4 a ek oS’ a. a ae oa ll sasead « 7 » a a aii : ial Sethes 
when in any other situation it would have been considered a suicidal act, | raised ; ,an_overthrow of the airy castles I have built. A brother! say a 
he weathered the lee shore, and saved the Constitution. | brother! Yes; I am convinced it is a brother. There is a likeness—there 
The mainsail was now hauled up, by light hearts and strong hands, the || 1s a family nose, only her’s is graceful and Grecian, and his is Dutch and 
jib and spanker taken in, and from the light of Scilly the gallant vessel, | an a - teeth—her's are as even as the path of virtue, and his as 
under close reefed topsails and main trysails, took her departure and danced || CTOOKE¢ as the way to hell! And the eyes—0, her’s are blue—blue as the 
merrily over the deep towards the United States. ! heaven when it smiles ; bright as the Paradise where Love should dwell ; 
‘‘ Pipe down,” said the Captain to the First Lieutenant, “and splice the and his are black—black as the devil’s pony, orgProserpine’s tom cat. It 
, 
main brace.” ‘Pipe down,” echoed the First Lieutenant to the boat- 


|must be a brother—the fact is evident—the likeness too strong. Besides, 
swain. “Pipe down,” whistled the boatswain to the crew, and “ pipe | She dresses in the fashion: she shines in a French bonnet, and he in a 
down” it was. 


shocking bad hat. Brother and sister, for a thousand pounds. 


Soon the “Jack of the Dust” held his levee on the main gun-deck, and || Now, what was tu be done? Speak to her? No! she was not alone. 
aud the weather-beaten tars, as they gathered about the grog tub, and lux- | oe the noisy song-singers taking note of my proceeding, might toast 
ciated upon efalalwanee of Old Ke, forgot all het pens and aie. | et Mea with thee tee thee, Sock profanity wold righten the ind 

ow near the rocks did we go,’ sal to one 0 e master’s mates | 3 7 . », pes ’ $ 
the next morning. He made chy an Hg but taking down his chart, showed |} © igi Ks o be sure, I - geen ~ — aera . ont The ms — a 
a: . . || wit e gloves, to amuse the gentlemen of the Castle vern; but sti 
wh; yam ws nowes gree tg 7 rine aghengred pon || he was in brother O T coal not knock him peeing No " do ines of the 
w it for s be ella : * , 
Fa hin Se by day-light. || sister would not suffer me to go to war with the brother: therefore, my 
Pus wheels the noble px.! dear old frigate reserved ! | tongue proclaimed what my heart did not feel—Peace. 
= ’ : | hile in this wretched uncertainty, I heard several voices shoutin 
Pat Sse poet 4 oo eleg EP cily kad sank in os ecteorn ||“ God save the King.” I knew thereby the finale of the evening’s merri= 
s ’ 7 . i 
war andthe lds of the dying tm wer roling off maken manne men, he row on the, lack kal loves andthe on fun 
0 the no a ike the flying columns of a beaten army. | een “ oy r : . 
I have Siam ae aes sine ad wah te + he past through scenes YI of Venus gently rising from his sea, which all around blazoned with the 
I . 5 ‘ || beams of her splendor. Surely, yes ’—Gracious Mercy! she did—she did 
great danger: but never, before or since, have I experienced an hour so | yeep res at sven a he ates mint emma. Go oe Til fol 
terrific, as that when the Constitution was laboring, with the lives of five “4 7 ve girl. enough. : 


| 
hundred mé : : || low thee. 
the night of the tititcf May, 1686. en ee ee So I did. I fled from the fumes of the drunken members of the P. T. C. 
, , {| 


I followed. We passed through the collected crowd as sprites composed 
| of divine ichor, pursuing each other unfelt and unimpeded by earthly objects. 





CONCERNING A CERTAIN BUTCHER. I was glad to find the brother did not accompany us; he was gone. 
Mysteries are the food of Angels.—Cowper. |looked around, and though the goggling gas was perceptible, it served but 


That was a strange life I led when I quitted the university. Cast abroad | to enlighten the gloom outside the lamp, and left the earth, and the crea- 
as it were upon the waters, the sport of every changing breeze, it is little | tures moving thereon, in most satisfactory shades for a thief. I could see 
to be wondered that the only port I endeavored to make was that of plea- || no one but the dear object which I followed. I had not the courage to ad- 
sure. Idling along the stream of life; plashing with the oars of fancy ; | dress her: I had not even speed to overtake, and, turning sharp round, to 
skimming the surface of the sunshiny wave, I had little expectance of a | look her full in the face. I dandled in her train: she never turned her 
storm, and less preparation against the shoals, shallows, and sandbanks of | head, to be satisfied if I was chasing. She never moved her eyes from the 
misfortune. Enough that I enjoyed the day and slept through the-night. | path before her. She glided. It was not walking, or running, or trottmg. 
To-morrow was for any or for every body. To-day was mine. However, | She glided. 
while careering along the waters, warm with the beams of celestial light, || All up that Burke-shire of the metropolis, yclept the City Road, I dog- 
an enemy took me in tow. ‘That I was not aware of his coming broadside | ged in the steps of that divine woman. We crossed by the Angela 
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Islington, without calling for a pint of “the New.” we paced down Pen- 
tonville Hill, unfrightened by the ‘“‘ya-hip” of the latest home-returning 
Paddington stage, and unaffected by fever from the hospitals in the neigh- | 
borhood. So intently did we glide on our own affairs. The ¢rottoirs tap- | 

d by our feet echoed like the melody of Michael Boai, the chin-chopper. 
Methought once or twice the street was paved with Boais, which, as she | 
te 5 made music to her movements. Foolish idea!—but I was in love, 
and that accounts for folly. 

We crossed by King’s Cross, and maneuvred by Battle Bridge, where 
somebody says nobody ever battled, and passed the spot where “Jackey 
Smith’s cinder-heaps” used to soar into the air, until they were sold, re- 
moved, and shipped to Russia, to aid in rebuilding the capital. Not the 
first time that Moscow was reduced to a cinder. Still onward we coursed - 
up streets and down streets. My fair knew each thoroughfare, and as 
I saw she was vefore me, I was heedless whither she led, or where tho 
journey might end. ‘Ali at once, however, she turned sharp round a 
corner. A beastly spot! It was a corner formed by the projection of 
what they call a “trotter shop.” The steam of stewing pigs’ pettitoes, 
tripe, muggets, paunches, and sheep’s jemmies, nearly stifled me. I paused. 
Theld my nostrils. What then? Should I turn back? No. Cowardice 
was not my natnre. I had only lost her glimpse, because she had turned 
the corner first. Why then onward was the way to victory. Courage! | 
courage! I stamped my cane upon the pavement to evince the valor. I 
rushed round the cerner. There she was. O, Jupiter, what a sight! 
There she stood in beautiful perfectitude. Her eyes downcast, and fixed 
upon the puddle, as if looking for a lucky sixpence with a hold in it, which 
she might have dropped. The bonnet had disappeared from her head ; the 
boa no longer entwined her neck in its furry mazes. A shawl was pulled 
with easy negligence around her delectable waist. The chesnut-colored 
tresses undulated to her bosom, and waved in their own reflection adown 
the glassy skin of her cheek, like a swan upon the waters, which he silvers 
with his complexion, or a willow that droops over its own loveliness. She , 
stood fixed like a statue. But it was not her that caused me to pause, to |) 
hold my breath, to bite the tongue between my teeth. No. It was a} 
butcher’s shop, in front of which she had arrested her progress. O, merci- | 
ful Hector! what a bloody sight! From chiney-pot to kitchen-window all | 
was leg-of-mutton. Surely such shambles had ever wanted customers, 
until the proprietor, crossing one leg upon another, had at last built his 
house with unsold crural joints of sheep. No interior could be seen. It 
was mutton, mutton, mutton, all around, above and below. Toujours mou- | 
ton, and nobody to buy. The mutton, too, was all legs. Was it sup- 
ported by its legs? Certainly it had legs enough to stand upon, but still 
there was nobody to buy. Or had the master found sheep that grew no- 
— but legs. But ponder how I would, shocked I still sutaiod 

ell, there stood my adored woman, then forth came the butcher. O, 
heaven and earth! What amalgamation of horror is this? Six-feet-nine 
of butcher! Monster! he thrusts his fat thumbs between the strings that 
tie his blue apron, and he grins. Would I could speak one word. If I could 
but ask the price of aleg of mutton. But, no. The tongue is wafered to 
the roof of my mouth. Beast! that I could but spit at you, might give me 
ease. He grins at me. He is blue all over. No clots of blood upon his 
cheeks ; no smears upon his arms. He is neither flesh, nor bone, nor blood 
An entire conjunction of quivering and slivery blue gristle. Never until 
now did I know what the Italians meant by the sangue blo, or blue blood. He 
was composed thereof. Never until now had I seen such a butcher. Other 
butchers are butchers, but this butcher out-butchered all butchery. Who 
could he be? Surely not the descendant of that pacha, who was proud of his 
title Djezzar (butcher.) There is but one set off to his general blueness, and 
that is the nightcap, which is red. Yet the horror is increased by that very | 
relief, since from under the cap peers forth his hair, not like locks or greesy 
curls, but veins, veins, blue veins, such as you see in beef going to the bake- 
house. Who can he be, then? Surely not a blue devil; for ae. Sn is not ap- | 
parent. Besides, where 1 the yellow eyes? Whereis the tail? No. He 
may be develish blue, but he is not a blue devil. Isit the girl’s papa! See, 
she stands before him, placid as a duck in a mill-pond after his luncheon. 
No. He grins at her with spiteful maliciousness. Is it her husbaud ! 
Now, by the twelve apostles, including Judas, such a thought were profa- 
nation. O, that I could but knock him in the eye, or batter in his blue- | 
stone teeth. But efforts are in vain. I stand stiff as a sentry at halt ; | 
paralyzed as a frog after eens, She too is stricken dumb. She is | 
a dumb-belle, and Iamadumby. But then I am dumb with fear and hor- 1 
ror, and she is dumb from sheer unconcern. There is the difference. | 
Would I could speak. Ten pounds for as many words. “Sir, if you 

lease ” But it is all in vain. I am tongue-tied. He hears me not. 

hose damnable eyes have dried up x’ parts of speech. He looks into | 
my soul, and puts a stoptoits music. He unwinds the handle of my organ | 
of speech, and —e the bolt, leaves me amere machine. Will he never | 
remove those eyes. If he would but ask me to buy, “ What d’ye buy, | 
buy, buy,” I could answer. I feel the want of his voice forbids me to find | 
my own. Do we suck up each other's breat', that each mouth is open, | 
and we have no words to exchange! And she, the snake in the grass, the 
serpent hidden in the sand but ready to strike at the wayfarer’s heel, makes 
no introductory offers. What! Fee! Faw!—No, I cannot speak. But 
I have a fist, and in that fist a cane. Thank God, I’ll shake my cane and | 
defy him, if I am able. Confound the false Bamboo. It slips between 
my fingers. It falls from my hand. It rolls along the pavement. It 
tumbles hiddity hoddity whap down the area of the-next house. I see it 
disappear. I dare not stoop. No. IfI turn mine eyes from that blue 
butcher I am a murdered man. He kills me if | wink. He reads my 
agony. He grins at my distress. Damnation! I would not lose that cane | 
for twothousand pounds. It belonged to the world’s butcher, the Emperor | 
Boney, and supported his weary steps when they sent him to St. Helena | 
to fatten. I will not lose it. But then Ah! he’points with a satiric | 
chuckle, like a Turkey cock in the Love season, to the area steps. Yes, I | 
must succumb, I must descend. But what is this? The steps. The | 
area steps with a bannister of legs of mutton? Then am I surely in! 
Smithfield without knowing it. Descend. Am I a sheep to walk on legs | 
of mutton? No, never. He motions fiercely. He raises up his arm. || 





| 








Ah! Great God, I wink with horror. I feel him! I feel him. Baast. 
Monster. Butcher, blue butcher. Hold off your hands. O, God, will no 
one — He clouts me. Am [a flint that his steel-like fist knocks fire 
from my brain! Knock, knock, knock! Good Lord, my occiput is not 
the knocker. Butheclouts me. Still he knocksme. He plays at hockey 
with my knowledge-box. Am I a cricket-ball that he clouts me. O, O, 





‘O—h! He clouts me on the head. I feel my body knocked into my 


shoulders ; my shoulders into my body: my body jammed into my boots. 
I am doubled up. Iam a pudding; a human pudding. Still he clouts— 
clouts—clouts. Oh!—Ah!—He !—Ugh !—Boo !—Fu—u u—gh! 

. “Why, Tomkins! Tomxins! dear Tomky! dear Tomk! dear T— 

Be Ka 

“Oh! Ah! He! Bo-o-v-00 !” 

“Why, T—T—T—?! What are you at? What are you at ?” 

“Oh! Ah! Th-a-nk G-o-d! I find my speech at last. What, wretch! 
have I got you by the throat?” 

“© O, T—T—dear T, I shall be chok’d, ch-o-oked !” 

“Choke, and be No. Never mind. I do the world a ser- 
vice. I rid it of a monster. The ministers shall raise me a statue in St 
Stephens.” 

**O, pray! pray! pray dear T—don’t cho-oo-ke—I am 

“T know. A Butcner! A damnable sBLue surcHer in a red night- 
cap.” 

3 No. No. No. No!” 

“You lie. You lie!” 

‘* Within those arms then be it.” ; 
“‘What! Hugged! Jammed! Crushed! Burked! Hared! Kissed! O, 
Heavens! Embraced into wakefulness? What canit be? What is it? 
A bed. A bolster! A—a—a—AnnigE! My wife! my love! my— 

AnniE? Are you a BUTCHER in a red night-cap?” 

“No. No. No—dear T—awake, awake. AmI not flesh and blood?” 

“Stay! Let me feel! Yes—Flesh! Thank God! Flesh of my 
flesh! Kiss me. Good girl! Annis, feelme! Am I myself? Have Ia 
head where it was yesterday! Is it not knocked into my shoulders like a 
dump? Oh! Awnnteg, I have horrid dreams! Are you sure you are not a 
BUTCHER ina red What, that embrace? Glorious Heaven! 
that embrace? No. No. No. No. You are not a Burcuer ina red 
nightcap.” 

After that night I never talked in bed. 
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The Democratic Review.—Some kind friend has left with us this popular 
periodical, and, in return for the courtesy, we at once transfer to our co- 
lumns, a sketch of a thrilling incident, well told in its fair pages, as the 
most sincere token of our appreciation of the merit of the Review. 

We hope to be better acquainted with the work, and are glad to hear it 
receives ample patronage throughout the States. 





SovrHern Lirerary Messencer.—We were more than glad to find on 
our table this well-edited—well-printed and much prized monthly. We 


| confess to a little itching in our palms as we run our eye over the taking 


table of contents ; but the “ sailing orders” of our craft making it a capi- 
tal offence to plunder a friendly sail of our own country of its riches, we 


| were compelled to forego “the instinct,” and lay the March No. on our 
| shelf for a delightful perusal of a calm Sunday morning. What we have 
| so carefully put aside for our own reading, we need not commend more 


particularly to our friends. 

Mrs. Lewer’s Re-pustications.—The strict fidelity of the copies, 
the neatness of execution—their prompt and regular appearance, con- 
spire to make these invaluable and cheap publications the admiration of 
our reading community. Superadded to their intrinsic merits and the 
getting up, is the fact, that they are published by a lady, who possessed the 
moral courage and capacity to continue the business of a departed husband, 
thus appealing at once to the most generous sensibilities of man, and the 
sympathies of her own sex. We believe the re-publication now consists 
of Blackwood, London Quarterly, Foreign, Edinburgh, and London and 
Westminster Reviews ; and we heartily congratulate Mrs. Lewer on the 
ample patronage extended to her well-managed business. 








PROSPECTUS 
oF 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. WixuIs and T. O. Porter propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York, 
a paper of the abbove designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 


| the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 


lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 


| picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 


As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 


| BuLWeR and Boz, Scrise and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
| cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 


can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions, Their critical department, 
however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

New-York, January 8, 1839. 

TeERms, Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferring 
to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub- 
scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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